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Avoid  low-priced  Brandsfrom  which 
the  Cream  has  been  abstracted,  and 
ask  for  the  MILKMAID  Brand,  the 
Best  for  all  Purposes. 
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Home  Baking 
a Pleasure. 

TRY  IT  FREE. 

Messrs.  Brown  & Polson,  of  Corn 
Flour  fame,  have  produced  a Flour  for 
home  baking,  which  they  have  called 
Paisley  Flour,  and  which  requires  no 
addition  of  yeast  or  other  raising  agent. 
For  scones,  tea-cakes,  pastry,  etc.,  the 
new  PAISLEY  FLOUR  is  entirely  suc- 
cessful if  a little  of  it  be  mixed  with 
ordinary  Flour.  The  peculiar  advant- 
age is  that  the  process  of  raising  is 
greatly  assisted  and  simplified,  and  there 
is  no  uncertainty  or  disappointment  as 
to  the  result.  Bread  so  made  is  im- 
proved in  flavour,  and  easily  digested 
even  when  new.  A sample,  with  some 
useful  recipes,  will  be  sent  gratis  and 
post  free  to  every  reader  who  names 
Nursing  in  a Nutshell.  Write  to  Brown 
and  Polson,  99,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
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PREFACE. 


JN  this  little  book  the  author  has  tried 
to  give,  as  succinctly  as  possible, 
judicious  directions,  in  accordance  with 
modern  science,  how  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
to  manage,  generally,  children.  He  has 
tried  to  give  directions,  in  a truly  liberal 
spirit,  how  to  manage  and  train  children 
morally  and  physically  in  the  way  they 
ought  to  go.  It  is  certain  that  a little 
knowledge  on  the  parts  of  mothers  and 
nurses  as  to  the  capabilities  and  peculiarities 
of  infants’  digestions  would  save  many 
children  from  the  grave.  It  is  nearly  as 
certain  that  proper  moral  training  in  child- 
hood would  save  many  men  and  women 
from  criminal  life,  and  would  reduce  to 
a minimum  objectionable  customs  and 
manners. 

I here  is  a section  on  sick  nursing  and 
infant  disease,  and  yet  but  few  remarks  are 
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made  on  drugging,  for  the  practice  of  quack- 
ing children  is  most  dangerous,  and  not 
to  be  encouraged.  The  treatment  of  disease 
should  be  delegated  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioners. 

A considerable  part  of  the  book  is  original, 
but  some  of  the  precepts  inculcated  are  as 
old  as  the  hills,  and  I have  not  scrupled 
to  borrow  from  modern  works  what  seemed 
to  me  sound  in  theory  and  practice. 

M.D. 
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A FEW  WORDS  OF  ADVICE  TO 

EXPECTANT  MOTHERS. 

♦ 

REMEMBER  pregnancy  is  a natural, 
not  an  abnormal,  condition.  There 
is  a tendency  amongst  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  womankind  at  present  to 
look  on  pregnancy  as  a disease,  and  to 
coddle  and  treat  pregnant  women  as  feeble 
patients,  with  the  result  that  their  health  is 
often  impaired,  and  their  digestions  and 
frames  weakened  generally  thereby.  They 
thus  become  prone  to  many  functional  and 
a few  organic  disorders,  which  are  very 
trying  to  themselves  and  their  friends. 
Many  women,  too,  have  an  inordinate 
dread  of  the  dangers  of  childbed,  and,  when 
their  time  comes,  are  prostrated  by  fear, 
with  its  evil  results.  The  dangers  of  lying- 
in  are  really  not  numerous,  though  they 
vary  with  the  individual.  Moreover,  the 
exercise  of  care  and  scrupulous  cleanliness 
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remove  the  greater  number  of  them.  The 
dangers  of  pregnancy  and  lying-in  are  not 
more  numerous  than  those  of  railway  or 
sea  travelling,  and  certainly  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  many  trades  and  professions 
at  which  men  and  women  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

The  gravid  womb  undoubtedly  does 
cause  a certain  amount  of  inconvenience  to 
a woman,  and  disturbs,  more  or  less,  the 
functions  of  the  body.  The  morning  sick- 
ness in  the  early  stage  is  natural,  but 
trying.  The  best  thing  is  to  take  it 
philosophically  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
not  bother  about  it  unless  it  becomes 
excessive,  when  the  medical  attendant 
should  be  consulted. 

“ Quickening  ” — so  called,  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  child  are  then  first  noticed, 
though  as  a matter  of  fact  they  have  been 
going  on  long  before — is  usually  felt  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  and  it  frequently 
causes  unpleasant  nervous  sensations,  some- 
times even,  in  highly  nervous  women, 
attacks  of  fainting,  which  should  be  treated 
by  rest.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be 
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taken  with  caution,  if  possible  only  with 
food.  It  is  a great  mistake  for  a woman 
to  rush  to  the  brandy  bottle  for  every  little 
“ fluttering  ” or  sinking  of  the  heart. 

Moderate  exercise  should  be  taken 
throughout  pregnancy,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  fine  weather.  Cycling  and  horse 
riding  should  not  be  indulged  in.  Tennis 
and  dancing  to  the  majority  of  women  are 
dangerous  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  month. 
Women  especially  liable  to  miscarriages 
should  not  indulge  in  these  pastimes  at  all 
whilst  carrying. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular 
throughout,  especially  so  in  the  late 
months,  and  for  this  purpose  different 
aperients  may  be  taken,  such  as  castor  oil, 
compound  powder  of  liquorice,  cascara,  etc., 
or  a simple  enema  of  very  weak,  warm  soap- 
suds (a  quart  of  warm  water  in  which  a 
piece  of  common  yellow  soap  the  size  of  a 
broad  bean  has  been  dissolved)  may  be 
gently  thrown  up  into  the  bowels  by  a 
Higgenson’s  syringe  every  morning. 

In  the  late  months,  especially  in  delicate 
small  women  who  are  very  big  with  child, 
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the  womb  presses  on  the  lower  veins  and 
lymphatics,  and  causes  considerable  swell- 
ing of  the  feet,  which  may  be  relieved  by 
frequent  rests  in  the  horizontal  position 
and  occasional  gentle  dry  rubbings  upwards 
from  the  toes  when  in  the  house.  But 
some  outdoor  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  should  still  be  taken  in  fine  weather. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  especially  if  the 
belly  walls  be  lax  and  pendulous,  a well- 
made  abdominal  belt  often  affords  consider- 
able support  and  comfort.  Piles , too,  are 
sometimes  troublesome,  and  are  best 
treated  by  keeping  the  bowels  regular  by 
compound  liquorice  powder,  and  applying 
Hazeline  cream  locally. 

A pregnant  woman  should  take  plenty  of 
mild,  nourishing,  sound  food.  Too  much 
garbage,  especially  uncooked  vegetables 
and  fruits,  causes  flatulence,  and  thus  in- 
creases abdominal  distension,  which,  by 
pressure  upwards,  impedes  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  causes  palpitation  and  fainting 
attacks.  She  should  from  the  first  avoid 
tight  lacing,  keeping  late  hours,  all  ex- 
cessive excitement,  and  live  as  quietly  and 
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comfortably  as  possible.  Should  she  suffer 
from  severe  and  constant  headaches,  appear 
puffy  about  the  eyelids,  and  see  motes  con- 
stantly moving  in  front  of  her  eyes,  or  have 
an  attack  of  flooding,  she  should  consult 
her  medical  attendant  at  once. 

The  room  selected  for  lying-in  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  soon  before  the  event  is 
expected,  and  if  there  has  been  infectious 
disease  in  the  house  during  the  year  it 
should  be  disinfected.  It  ought  to  be  an 
airy,  well-lit  and  ventilated  apartment. 
Curtains  and  hangings,  and  carpets  .unless 
known  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  pure,  should 
be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  as 
they  harbour  dirt.  A room  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  w.c.  should  not  be  selected. 
The  drains  and  w.c.’s  should  be  disinfected 
just  before  the  event,  and  kept  flushed  and 
clean  afterwards.  A thorough  experienced 
nurse,  certificated  if  possible,  one  who 
believes  in  personal  and  general  cleanliness, 
should  be  engaged.  The  family  medical 
attendant  is  usually  able  to  recommend 
such  a person.  Be  most  chary  of  engaging 
a woman  who  has  been  recently  attending 
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puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  or 
smallpox.  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  let  me 
again  impress  on  expectant  mothers,  reduces 
the  dangers  of  childbed  to  a minimum. 

Sore  or  cracked  nipples  frequently  make 
the  lives  of  young  mothers  a misery.  To 
prevent  their  occurrence,  the  nipples,  in 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  should  be 
bathed  daily  with  eau  de  Cologne  and 
water,  or  a weak  solution  of  tannin,  gently 
kneaded  and  drawn  out  with  the  fingers, 
and  then  thoroughly  dried  with  a soft 
towel. 


THE  REARING  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 
FROM  INFANCY  UPWARDS. 


I- — The  Baby  at  Birth. 

nr  HE  weight  of  an  infant  at  birth  usually 
varies  between  six  and  nine  pounds. 
Its  body  is  covered  by  a soapy  lubricant 
coating,  which  the  nurse  washes  off,  and 
then  its  skin  has  a pink,  velvety  appear- 
ance, which  lasts  for  about  a week.  The 
first  milk  secreted  by  the  mother  is  thick 
and  oleaginous,  and  acts  on  the  infant  as 
an  aperient.  The  secretion  of  milk  may 
not  appear  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer 
after  the  birth,  but  this  need  not  cause  any 
anxiety  as  a rule,  for  the  nurse  can  give 
the  child  sustenance  enough  in  the  shape  of 
an  occasional  teaspoonful  of  cow’s  milk, 
slightly  diluted  and  sweetened,  after  the 
child  is  six  hours  old.  The  first  thing  an 
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infant  does  on  being  born  is  to  cry  lustily. 
It  does  this  not  from  pain,  but  automatically 
to  expand  its  lungs  to  the  full  extent  for 
breathing  purposes. 

Some  children  are  born  bald,  some  with 
a thick  crop  of  hair  on  their  head.  Very 
rarely  children  are  born  with  a couple 
of  teeth  cut. 

Needless  to  say  that,  long  before  the 
little  stranger  is  due  to  arrive  at  the  stage 
of  independent  existence,  everything  in  the 
shape  of  clothing  ought  to  be  at  hand 
ready  for  it. 


II. — On  Feeding  Children. 

An  infant’s  natural  food  is  the  milk 
secreted  by  its  mother’s  breast,  and  it 
ought  to  have  no  other  food  till  it  cuts 
its  first  four  teeth  ; in  other  words,  till  it 
is  eight  or  nine  months  old.  Unfortu- 
nately, nowadays,  from  different  causes, 
many  women  cannot  nurse  their  offspring ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  even 
a few  weeks  nursing  is  of  the  greatest 
service  to  both  the  mother  and  the  child, 
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if  the  milk  agrees  with  the  latter,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  do  it. 

Ill-health  in  a woman  reacts  injuriously 
on  her  child  if  she  fiurses  it,  so  she  should 
take  great  care  of  her  health.  The  food 
she  takes  likewise  affects  it.  She  should 
avoid  all  excesses  : excess  of  stimulants, 
excess  of  food,  and  excess  of  excitement. 
She  should  avoid  cucumbers,  sour  oranges, 
lemons,  garden  rhubarb,  etc.,  the  active 
ingredients  of  which  are  liable  to  pass  into 
her  milk,  and  gripe  her  child. 

Excessive  tea  drinking,  too,  is  bad,  as  it 
causes  indigestion  and  nervous  symptoms, 
and  thus  indirectly  lowers  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  milk.  It  is  well,  in  many 
cases,  to  give  up  tea  drinking  altogether,  and 
substitute  for  it  a good  brand  of  cocoa,  such 
as  Cadbury’s,  which  is  bland  and  nutritious. 

An  infant  must  be  nursed  regularly  at 
stated  hours.  In  the  first  month,  every  two 
hours  during  the  day,  but  not  so  often  at 
night.  During  the  second  month,  every  two 
and  a half  hours.  From  the  second  to  the 
sixth  month,  every  three  hours  during  the 
day,  and  twice  or  thrice  during  the  night.. 
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Should  a mother,  unfortunately,  be  unable 
to  suckle  her  infant,  it  may  be  deemed 
desirable  to  procure  a wet  nurse,  if  such 
can  be  afforded.  The  infant  and  foster 
child  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  age.  The  selection  of  the  wet  nurse 
should  be  made  by  the  medical  attendant, 
for  very  important  reasons,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  is  to  see  that  she  is  not 
afflicted  by  transmissible  disease. 

Scrofulous  and  consumptive  mothers 
should  not  suckle  their  children,  for  latter- 
day  medical  research  has  shown  that 
“scrofula”  and  “consumption”  are  only 
varieties  of  the  same  disease,  and  that  the 
disease  is  contagious  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  fatal  infant  disease,  popularly 
called  “ consumption  of  the  bowels,”  or 
tabes  mescnttrica , is  generally  contracted 
from  the  milk  of  a diseased  animal — woman 
or  cow.  So  it  is  always  well  definitely 
to  consult  the  medical  attendant  about 
nursing,  etc. 

These  remarks,  and  those  made  later  on 
under  the  head  of  cows’  milk,  are  not  made 
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with  any  intention  of  frightening  parents, 
but  to  point  out  where  dangers  lie  for  their 
offspring,  and  how  they  are  to  be  avoided. 

Study  health  before  appearance  and 
sentiment.  When  children  are  no  longer 
babes  in  arms,  do  not  give  them  heavy 
meat  suppers  just  before  going  to  bed,  but 
do  not  send  them  to  bed  hungry.  Give 
them  something  nice  and  light,  not  sweet. 
Hippocrates  says,  and  says  truly,  that  old 
persons  endure  fasting  most  easily,  next 
adults,  young  persons  not  so  well,  and  infants 
worst  of  all.  A fast  from  a five  o’clock  tea 
to  the  next  breakfast  is  too  long.  A very 
little  fish  is  excellent  for  children’s  suppers 
occasionally. 

Be  niggardly  with  the  contents  of  the 
teapot  to  children,  but  be  lavish  with  the 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk.  Scotch  diet  is 
far  superior  for  both  brain  and  body  to  the 
English  and  Irish  stewed  tea  and  scraps, 
and  in  those  cases  where  the  child  fails  to 
digest  his  morning  meal  of  oatmeal  porridge, 
add  a teaspoonful  or  two  of  the  Kepler  Extract 
of  Malt.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  sweeten- 
ing the  food,  and  also  partially  predigest  it. 
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Remember  (.hat  regular  feeding  is  not  only 
good  for  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body,  but 
is  of  great  educational  value,  strange  as 
that  may  seem. 

Do  not  give  children  at  any  time  alcoholic 
stimulants  unless  you  are  ordered  to  do 
so  by  your  doctor.  Don’t  tempt  their 
appetites  with  rubbish.  Don’t  pay  more 
regard  to  the  diet  and  physical  training  of 
your  favourite  horse  or  dog  than  to  that  of 
your  own  children.  Do  not  force  or  even 
press  a child  to  eat,  and  do  not  esteem  it 
low  and  vulgar  for  a child  to  eat  heartily. 

In  a recent  authoritative  article  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal , the  writer,  after 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  feeding  infants, 
goes  on  to  say  : “ There  is  only  one  phase 
of  bad  feeding  that  exceeds  in  iniquity  such 
treatment,  and  that  is  to  give  to  the  child  of 
riper  years  artificial  meat  juices  and  essences, 
which,  to  it,  are  very  much  like  dram-drink- 
ing. After  infancy  children  frequently  fare 
little  better,  for  milk  is  taken  away  from 
them,  except  as  an  addition  to  farinaceous 
puddings,  with  which  they  are  plied  so  ever- 
lastingly that  as  soon  as  they  become  older 
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they  refuse  to  touch  them  altogether,  and 
they  have  tea  and  coffee  to  drink  instead. 
Yet  it  has  been  proved  by  researches  on 
factory  children  that  the  rate  of  growth  on 
milk  is  twice  that  on  the  latter  beverages  ; 
the  infant  during  its  first  year  of  life,  while 
living  on  milk  only,  adds  about  seven  inches 
to  its  height.  Children  are  stinted  in  sugar 
demanded  for  the  growth  and  activity  of  the 
muscular  system.  Their  bread  is  made  of 
the  whitest  flour,  and  is  obtained  by  cast- 
ing aside  the  valuable  salts  of  the  external 
coats  of  the  grain,  and  they  are  allotted 
the  crumb  instead  of  the  hard  crust, 
which  is  more  digestible,  and  when  masti- 
cated strengthens  their  teeth.  Parents 
and  teachers  deem  it  their  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  crush  out  likes  and  dislikes  in 
the  question  of  meat  and  flit.  This  is  a 
further  source  of  stinted  food  and  defective 
growth.  I he  fat  of  meat  is  repulsive  to 
some  children  because  it  disagrees  with 
them,  especially  when  tired,  while  they  can 
partake  of  butter,  cream,  and  bacon  with 
relish.  I his,  with  a plentiful  lack  of 
common  sense,  is  termed  fastidiousness. 
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Children  sometimes  waste  and  develop  a 
form  of  scurvy  owing  to  receiving  a deficient 
quantity  of  vegetable  salts.  ‘ They. will 
not  eat  vegetables,’  it  is  said,  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a child  who  was  not  eager  for  fruit, 
which  is  the  form  of  vegetable  food  they 
find  easiest  of  digestion.  Under-feedingfrom 
delicacy  of  appetite  due  to  feeble  health  can 
be  overcome  to  a large  extent  by  the  meal 
being  well  and  tastefully  served.  Further, 
insufficient  care  is  taken  at  home,  and  still 
more  at  school,  to  provide  an  adequate 
variety  in  feeding.  It  is  often  the  same  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after 
year.  The  outcry  against  the  feeding  at 
schools  which  arises  from  time  to  time  is 
frequently  to  be  traced  to  this  defect. 
Most  of  the  causes  of  the  under-feeding  of 
children,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  would 
disappear  if  the  scales  and  measures  were 
systematically  resorted  to,  for  they  would 
instantly  point  out  those  children  who  were 
not  thriving.  Unnatural  and  unreasonable 
restraints  would  be  removed  by  parents  and 
teachers  if  hindrances  to  growth  were  so 
palpably  presented  to  them.” 
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All  children  love  sweets,  and  in  nature  the 
only  things  commonly  sweet  are  ripe  fruit, 
for  the  ingredients  of  which  there  is  a need 
in  the  system  of  children.  But  art,  in  the 
shape  of  the  confectioner  and  sweet  manu- 
facturer, steps  in  and  supplies  fictitious 
sweet  things  which  do  not  possess  some  of 
the  most  important  properties  of  ripe  fruit. 

III.— On  Milk  and  the  Artificial  Feeding 
of  Infants,  etc. 

In  this  section  we  will  discuss  milk,  what 
food  to  give  infants  that  cannot  be  suckled 
on  the  breast,  when  and  how  to  give  it,  and 
feeding  bottles,  et  cetera. 

Milk. 

Milk  is  the  staff  of  child-life,  and  when 
one  speaks  of  milk,  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a thousand  cows' 
milk  is  alluded  to.  Pure  undiluted  cows’ 
milk  agrees  well  with  children  who  have 
reached  their  first  year,  but  for  young 
infants  it  contains  too  much  curd  (which  is 
very  easily  precipitated),  and  it  is  not  quite 
so  sweet  as  human  milk.  Undiluted  raw 
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cows’  milk,  on  reaching  an  infant’s  stomach, 
is  quickly  curdled,  and  hard  masses  are 
formed  which  resist  digestion.  These  pass 
into  the  intestines,  decompose,  with  the 
formation  of  foul-smelling  gas,  and  thus 
cause  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  frequently  colic,  with  most  distressing 
symptoms.  Diluting  the  milk  with  some 
mucilaginous  or  gummy  liquid,  as  barley 
water  or  oatmeal  water,  removes  the  quick 
tendency  to  curdle,  and  allows  the  curd  to 
form  in  very  minute  powdery  flakes,  which 
is  natural.  A little  Kepler  Extract  of  Malt 
added  to  each  bottleful  of  the  prepared  milk 
will  effectually  prevent  this  curdling.  But, 
unfortunately,  when  milk  is  thus  diluted, 
the  percentage  of  butter  in  it  becomes 
frequently  too  low  for  the  needs  of  the 
infant. 

Milk  is  frequently  adulterated  by  un- 
principled tradesmen,  who,  when  found  out, 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  without  mercy.  But 
without  being  adulterated,  the  milks  of 
different  cows  vary  much  in  quality.  Milk 
is  extremely  liable  to  contamination  through 
ignorance  and  carelessness.  In  summer,. 
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time  cows  frequently  wallow  in  the  typhoid- 
producing  water  of  foul  ditches  and  ponds, 
and  then  milk  may  thus  become  infected. 
It  absorbs  noxious  gases  with  avidity,  and 
the  microbes  of  many  infectious  diseases 
grow  rapidly  in  it  when  they  get  the  chance. 
In  winter  time  byres  and  cowsheds  are  but 
seldom  cleared  out,  and  frequently  stink. 
The  pails  of  milk  are  carried  into  the 
farmer  s house,  and  his  children  may  be 
down  with  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or 
diphtheria  or  typhoid.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  these  diseases  have  been  dis- 
seminated in  uncooked  milk,  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  boiling  destroys  the  germs  of 
these  diseases.  It  is,  therefore,  a sound 
practice  to  boil  all  milk  immediately  it  is 
received  from  the  milkman,  unless  one  is 
perfectly  certain  of  its  purity.  Moreover, 
boiled  milk  keeps  fresh  twice  as  long  as 
raw.  A small  quantity  of  milk  on  the  turn, 

1 it  be  added  to  a large  quantity  of  new 
mdk,  will  quickly  turn  the  whole  sour. 

Condensed  Milk  ( Cows').  — Sweetened 
condensed  milk  is  a very  favourite  food  for 
miants  amongst  poor  people,  for  it  is  cheap 
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and  easily  procured,  nor  is  its  use,  by  any 
means,  confined  to  poor  people.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  article  where  fresh  milk  either 
disagrees  or  cannot  be  procured,  as  in  large 
manufacturing  towns  and  abroad.  It  has 
been  accused  of  producing  skin  diseases, 
rickets,  and  scurvy,  but  good  brands,  such 
as  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co.’s 
“ Milkmaid  ” brand,  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 
Tinned  condensed  skimmed  milk  is  in  the 
market,  and  could  easily  be  passed  oft'  on 
careless  and  ignorant  buyers.  It  is  very 
inferior  food  for  infants,  and  may  give  rise 
to  the  diseases  mentioned. 

A good  brand  of  milk  should  be  bought, 
and  the  label  carefully  read  to  see  that 
it  is  not  skimmed  milk.  Yet  sometimes 
infants  grow  thin  and  flabby  on  the  best 
brands  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  ; the 
excess  of  common  or  cane  sugar  in  it  seems 
to  disagree  with  them. 

The  composition  of  sweetened  condensed 
milk  as  ordinarily  used,  viz.,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls to  six  ounces  of  warm  water,  or  one 
part  to  twenty-four  parts  of  water,  has 
been  given  as  follows : Water,  g2’6j2  ; 
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fat,  1-095  5 curcl>  '868  5 sugar  (cane),  5-206; 
salt,  -158  per  cent. 

The  average  composition  of  woman's 
milk  is  as  follows:  Water,  87-163;  fat, 
4-283;  curd,  1-046;  sugar  of  milk,  7.407; 
salt,  -ioi  per  cent. 

By  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking 
human  milk  as  a standard,  there  is  no  ex- 
cess of  sugar  in  condensed  milk  as  ordinarily 
used  for  babes,  but  a great  deficiency  of  fat 
or  butter.  This  deficiency  may  be  made 
good,  with  the  best  results,  by  the  addition 
of  cream,  or,  if  cream  cannot  be  obtained, 
by  the  addition  of  that  cheap  but  most 
excellent  fat — pure  cod-liver  oil.  If  the  oil 
be  used,  it  must  be  in  very  small  quantities, 
say  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  at  each  meal, 
and  be  well  shaken  up  with  the  milk,  other- 
wise it  may  upset  the  child’s  digestion.  If 
a little  of  the  Kepler  solution  of  cod  liver 
oil  in  extract  of  malt  be  added  to  water,  it 
forms  an  emulsion  exactly  like  milk,  and, 
where  the  milk  is  poor  in  fat,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  the  solution  to  a pint  of  milk-food 
will  be  eminently  useful  and  beneficial. 
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Condensed  unsweetened  milk  is  procur- 
able. The  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk 
Company  supply  it  under  the  name  of 
“ Ideal  Milk.”  The  retail  price  is  5^d. 
Loeflund’s  Pure  Sterilised  Milk  is  another 
brand,  and  is  sold  at  about  the  same  price. 
One  part  of  either  added  to  two  parts  of 
water  forms  an  excellent  milk,  and  may  be 
used  in  all  cases  instead  of  fresh  milk. 

Ass’s  Milk  was  once  a most  fashionable 
substitute  for  human  milk,  and  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  most  fashionable  doctors  for 
their  little  patients,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  it  agrees  well 
with  infants.  It  is  very  expensive.  It 
possesses  slightly  laxative  properties,  which 
can  be  removed  by  boiling. 

Goat's  Mill:  is  the  only  milk  that  can  be 
procured  an  naturel  in  many  places  abroad. 
It  is  difficult  to  procure  in  England. 
Children,  it  is  said,  thrive  well  on  it.  It 
is  a very  rich  milk,  and  has  a strong  and 
rather  disagreeable  smell  and  taste,  which 
can  be  removed  by  boiling. 

A standard  authority  gives  the  following 
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interesting  comparative  ana^-sis  of  woman’s, 


ass  s,  and  cow's  milk  : 

Curd  or  casein 
Fat  or  butter 
Lactose  or  milk  sugar 
Salts  (phosphates, 

chlorides,  etc.) 

Water 


Woman's.  ass’s.  Cow’s. 

27  •••  17  ...  4.2 

3*5  •••  1.3  3-8 

5'2  4'5  •••  3-8 


88-6  ...92-0  ...87-5 


Feeding  Bottles. 

The  old  method  of  spoon-feeding  infants 
who  are  not  nursed  on  the  breast  has  com- 
pletely gone  out  of  use.  The  feeding  bottle 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  cup  and  spoon.' 
It  is  a very  convenient  contrivance,  but  at 
the  same  time  a weapon  potent  for  much 
evil  if  not  properly  used.  Careless  and 
ignorant  mothers  and  nurses  allow  feeding 
bottles  to  become  very  foul,  and  the  tubes 
are  frequently  more  like  miniature  sewers 
than  anything  else.  Out  of  718  consecu- 
tive infant  deaths  inquired  into  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Liverpool!  only 
thirty  of  the  babies  had  been  fed  solely  on  the 
breast,  whilst  in  688  artificial  feeding  had 
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been  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a large  number  of  infant  deaths  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  foul  feeding  bottles  and 
unsuitable  food;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  reason  why  bottle-fed  children  should 
not  thrive  well  if  care  be  exercised. 

First  and  foremost,  feeding  bottles  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  scrubbed  out,  and  the  tubes 
brushed  through  with  warm  water  and  soda 
night  and  morning,  and  they  should  always 
be  rinsed  out  before  being  charged  with 
food.  Two  bottles  should  be  procured  for 
an  infant,  so  as  to  have  a change  handy, 
and  one  for  use  whilst  the  other  is  being 
scrubbed  out,  and  a stand  by,  should  one  be 
broken  accidentally.  The  one  not  in  actual 
use  should  be  kept  in  a basin  of  cold  water, 
to  which  five  or  six  drops  of  permanganate 
of  potass  solution  or  Cond}'’s  Fluid  have 
been  added. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  feeding  bottles 
on  the  market.  Perhaps  the  best  are  the 
Thermo-safeguard  feeding  bottles , manu- 
factured by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co., 
of  Snow  Hill  Buildings,  London.  Each  is 
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graduated  in  ounces,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  food  taken  at  a meal  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  and  in  the  front  of  each  is  a little 
thermometer  let  into  the  glass,  so  that  it 
can  always  be  seen  if  the  temperature  of  the 
food  is  right.  They  have  the  further 
advantage  that  there  are  no  angularities 
about  them,  so  that  they  are  more  easily 
and  more  effectively  cleaned  than  the 
ordinary  form.  They  cost  about  eighteen- 
pence  or  two  shillings  each.  Day's  feeding 
bottles  are  also  very  excellent,  strong,  and 
easily-cleaned  articles.  They,  too,  are 
graduated  in  ounces,  cost  one  shilling  or 
eighteenpence  each,  and  are  manufactured 
by  Edmonds,  of  Southampton  Buildings, 
Holborn.  But  if  these  are  thought  rather 
expensive,  strong  efficient  bottles  may  be 
procured  at  the  grocer’s  or  chemist’s  for  a 
few  pence  each,  and  can  be  made  to  answer 
their  purpose  well.  Maw’s  and  Mather’s 
feeding  bottles  are  cheap  and  good. 

Here  we  will  make  a few  remarks  on 
what  are  euphemistically  called  baby- 
delighters,  baby -comforters,  and  baby- 
facificrs.  A baby-delighter,  pacifier,  or 
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fascinator  consists  of  a whole  rubber  teat 
for  sucking,  fixed,  with  a guard,  on  a bone 
or  hard  rubber  ring,  or  on  a sleigh  bell  or 
ball.  It  is  given  to  a child  to  suck  and 
munch,  and  thus  keep  it  from  crying.  The 
use  of  this  article  is  popularly  supposed  to 
strengthen  a babe’s  jaws  and  gums,^  and 
promote  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  They 
undoubtedly  keep  infants  quiet,  especially 
at  the  teething  period,  but  they  stimulate 
the  salivary  glands  as  the  partaking  of  food 
does,  causing  a large  flow  of  saliva  or  spittle 
into  the  mouth,  which  is  swallowed,  and  this 
may  upset  the  stomach.  They  should  be 
very  sparingly  used,  if  used  at  all,  and,  o 
course,  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  by 
frequent  washings. 


Food  Warmers 

are  in  very  general  use  to  keep  food  warm 
for  young  infants  during  night  time.  1 hev 
possess  obvious  advantages  and  certain 
dangers.  Their  principal  danger  is  that 
faultily-prepared  food,  on  being  kept  at  blood 
heat  many  hours,  may  undergo  decomposi- 
tion and  fermentation,  and  thus  become 
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more  or  less  poisonous.  If  one  be  used  at 
all  it  should  be  at  night  only,  and  the  bowl 
or  pannikin  and  its  lid  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded  out  every  night  just  before  food  is 
placed  in  the  former.  The  food  or  milk 
should  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  just 
before  being  poured  into  the  bowl,  and  after 
it  is  in  the  bowl  the  lid  should  be  kept  on, 
except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  it  off.  The  food  that  remains  in  the 
warmer  each  morning  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  whole  apparatus  thoroughly 
cleaned  out. 

Food  may  be  easily  and  very  quickly 
warmed  at  night,  when  wanted,  in  a small 
saucepan  over  a gas  flame,  or  a spirit  lamp 
where  there  is  no  gas. 

Sterilised  Food  and  Sterilisers. 

The  causes  of  putrefaction  and  fermenta- 
tion are  minute  organisms,  vegetable,  rarely 
animal.  If  in  food  these  little  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  the  ingress 
of  fresh  ones  prevented,  the  food  will  keep 
good  indefinitely.  Sterilisers  are  instru- 
ments for  thus  treating  milk  or  other  foods. 

c 
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Several  kinds  are  procurable.  Soxhlet’s 
steriliser  (price  8/-,  R.  Baelz  & Co.,  14/20, 
St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.)  is  most  efficient.  It 
consists  of  seven  bottles,  each  having  an 
indiarubber  stopper  or  a glass  cap,  and  a 
pan  with  a perforated  false  bottom  in  which 
the  bottles  can  be  stood.  I he  bottles  are 
first  filled  with  the  food,  then  placed  in  the 
pan  and  surrounded  with  water.  The  pan 
is  then  placed  on  a fire  or  gas  stove,  and 
when  the  water  boils  the  stoppers  are  in- 
serted, or  the  glass  caps  are  placed  over 
the  mouths  of  the  bottles,  and  the  boiling 
is  then  allowed  to  go  on  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  The  filled  bottles  can  then  be 
stored  in  a cool  place  until  required  for  use. 
When  food  is  required  the  bottle  is  shaken, 
the  stopper  removed,  and  the  food  tasted  to 
see  that  it  is  good,  then  it  is  raised  to  the 
proper  temperature,  and  the  teat-piece 
adjusted.  By  having  a good  supply  of 
bottles,  three  or  four  days’  food  may  be 
prepared  at  once.  On  no  account  should  a 
cap  or  stopper  be  removed  except  just 
before  using  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 
This  steriliser  has  been  found  very  useful 
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m out  of  the  way  places  abroad,  and  where 
milk  can  only  be  procured  fresh  two  or  three 
times  a week.  Hawksley’s  patent  steriliser 
is  a very  useful  article  for  sterilising  a day’s 
supply  of  milk  without  imparting  any  un- 
pleasant taste  to  it.  (It  costs  from  10/6  to 
12/6  according  to  size.) 


Apropos  of  boiled  sterilised  milk,  “ Budin 
(Nouv.  Archives  d'Obstet.  et  de  Gynec., 
August  25th,  1894)  has  observed,  for  more 
than  a year,  the  effects  of  sterilised  milk 
employed  with  or  without  suckling.  The 
results  are  excellent;  the  sterilising  is 
effected  by  placing  a bottle  of  milk  in  a 
water  bath  raised  to  boiling  point.  The 
rmlk  .s  ,mme,iiateiy  takeni  and  Mver  ]eft  ,n 

the  half-empty  bottle.  As  Chavanne  has 
show"  the  temperature  of  212°  changes 

This  « raV°  render  il  hiS%  digestible. 

cases  of";  T fm"k  iS  °f  service  in 

...  c 1 infants  who  cannot  bear  the 
■ k of  any  wet  nurse;  (2)  infants  whose 
" “ C.a"  ,suck|e.  but  have  not  enough 

tioL  ’oft/  3 CaT  °f  C°ngenitaI  malforma- 
tions of  the  mouth  preventing  suction." 
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Artificial  Dietaries  for  Infants. 

The  quantity  of  food  to  give  at  a time, 
and  how  often  to  give  it. — Children’s  appe- 
tites, like  adults’,  vary  much.  In  giving 
infants  their  food,  and  in  preparing  it,  accu- 
racy as  to  quantities  ought  to  be  observed, 
and  this  can  easily  be  done  by  procuring 
and  using  a graduated  glass  measure  at  the 
stores  or  chemist’s  ; it  costs  about  a shil- 
ling, and  the  infant  ought  to  have  its  food 
at  stated  intervals,  and  not  whenever  it 
cries. 

Dining  the  first  week  after  birth  an  infant  will 
require  from  one  to  one  and  a half  ounces  of  food 
every  two  hours,  night  and  day.  The  composition 
and  preparation  of  foods  will  be  given  further  on  in 
this  article. 

Afterwards,  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  month , it  will 
require  from  one  and  a half  up  to  two  ounces  every 
two  hours,  beginning  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ending  at  ten  at  night. 

During  the  second  month  it  will  require  between  three 
and  three  and  a half  ounces  every  two  and  a half 
hours,  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  at 
night. 

During  the  third  month  it  will  require  between 
three  and  four  and  a half  ounces,  as  during  the 
second  month. 
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Dining  the  fourth  month  it  will  require  between 
four  and  five  and  a half  ounces  every  three  hours 
except  during  the  night. 

During  the  fifth  month  between  four  and  six 
ounces,  as  in  the  fourth  month. 

During  the  sixth  month  between  five  and  seven 
ounces,  as  in  the  fourth  month. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month  a child  will 
require  five  meals  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
first  about  seven  a.m.,  and  the  last  about  seven 
p.m. 


Foods. 

Cornflour,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  rice,  and 
all  such  purely  starch  foods  should  not  be 
given  to  young  children,  as  they  are  unable 
to  digest  them.  Sugar  ofi  milk  is  prefer- 
able to  ordinary  (or  cane)  sugar  for  sweeten- 
ing their  food.  It  is  specially  designed  by 
nature  for  their  nutrition,  and  it  does  not 
readily  ferment  and  produce  gas,  and  so 
cause  flatulence  and  dyspepsia.  It  costs  at 
he  stores  about  eighteenpence  a pound. 
Where  it  cannot  be  procured,  fine  castor 
sugar  may  be  used.  Food  should  not  be 
given  cold  nor  too  hot— it  should  have  a 
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temperature  of  about  blood  heat,  between 
g8°  and  gg°  F. 

During  the  first  month  give,  if  the  child 
cannot  be  suckled — 1.  Artificial  human  milk, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  Aylesbury  and 
other  large  dairies  in  London,  or  it  can  be 
prepared  from  the  following  recipe,  which 
is  a modification  of  Dr.  Frankland  s . 

Allow  one-third  of  a pint  of  fresh  milk  to  stand 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  then  skim  oft  the  cream. 

Add  the  cream  to  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  new 
milk,  as  iresh  from  the  cow  as  possible. 

Into  the  one-third  of  a pint  of  skimmed  milk 
put  about  fifteen  drops  of  pure  essence  of  rennet, 
and  stand  it  in  hot  water  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Break  up  the  curd  that  forms,  and  pour  the  whey 
into  a small  saucepan  and  boil — strain  through 
muslin,  and  add  the  clear  strained  whey  to  the 
two-thirds  of  a pint  of  new  milk  and  cream.  1 brow 
away  the  curd  strained  off. 

To  the  mixtures  of  milk,  cream,  and  whey,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar  of  milk ; boil.  This  has  nearly 
the  exact  composition  of  a hea  thy  woman  s milk. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  ordinary  cows  milk 
may  be  absolutely  humanised,  that  is  to 
say,  its  composition  can  be  brought  exactly 
to  that  of  mother’s  milk,  by  the  use  of  the 
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Fairchild  peptogenic  powder.  This  powder 
is  used  very  largely  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  being  prescribed  increasingly  by 
medical  men  in  this  country. 

2.  Or  Allen  and  Hanbury’s  No.  i Baby's 
Food , which  has  somewhat  the  composition 
of  condensed  human  milk,  may  be  used. 
It  has  been  very  favourably  reported  on 
recently  by  the  authorities  of  one  of  the 
big  London  children’s  hospitals.  It  is  a 
powder,  and  keeps  if  kept  covered  and  in  a 
dry  place.  Loeflund’s  Kindermilch  has 
also  been  found  useful  with  some  babes  ; 
it,  too,  is  a powder  (sold  in  tins  at  1/6). 

3.  Or  sweetened  condensed  milk  may  be 
used — a teaspoonful  to  three  ounces  of  warm 
water,  which  will  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  thirty  drops  of  cream  or  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  Kepler  solution  of  cod  liver  oil  in  malt. 

4.  Or  equal  parts  of  barley  or  oatmeal 
water*  and  good  cows’  milk  sweetened  with 
half  an  eggspoonful  of  sugar  to  the  half-pint 
may  be  used. 

Prematurely  born  or  very  delicate  infants 
may  have  their  food  partly  digested  for  them 


* See  for  their  preparation  in  the  nursery  recipes. 
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with  Benger’s  or  Fairchild’s  peptonising 
powders,  or  Savory  and  Moore’s  peptonis- 
ing powders  ; or  Savory  and  Moore’s  con- 
densed peptonised  milk  may  be  used,  but  not 
without  the  medical  attendant’s  approval. 

During  the  second  month  give  any  of  the 
foods  Nos.  x,  2,  3,  or  4,  whichever  agrees 
best,  in  the  quantities  prescribed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  But  as  a rule 
No.  4 will  be  found  too  weak  at  this  period. 

5.  Or  the  following  food  may  be  used  : 
Boiled  cows’  milk  nine  ounces,  oatmeal 
water  or  barley  water  three  ounces,  sugar  of 
milk  a teaspoonful,  cream  one  ounce  (or 
a teaspoonful  or  so  of  the  Kepler  solution  of 
cod  liver  oil  in  extract  of  malt),  well  mixed 
together  in  a thoroughly  clean  scalded  vessel. 

6.  Or  Biedest’s  cream  mixture  (see  nursery 
recipe  No.  6).  It  is  rather  expensive. 

During  the  third  month  give  foods  Nos.  1, 
2,  3>  5>  or  6,  but  Savory  and  Moore's  food, 
combined  with  milk  and  water,  may  be  given 
for  the  mid-day  and  evening  meals ; six 
ounces  of  milk,  four  ounces  of  water,  and  a 
small  tablespoonful  of  the  food  boiled 
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together.  (The  food  is  sold  in  tins  at  2/- 
and  5/-)  Horlick’s  malted  milk  will  be  found 
useful  for  night  use  and  for  travelling.  (It 
is  sold  in  bottles  at  2/-  and  5/-) 

After  the  fourth  month  babes  fed  on 
artificial  food  occasionally  develop  a form 
of  scurvy.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
this,  from  the  fourth  month  onwards  a 
teaspoonful  of  sweet  orange  juice  diluted, 
or  a piece  of  pulped  pear  or  sweet  apple  the 
size  ofa  bean,  or  a strawberry,  or  the  pulp 
of  a ripe  gooseberry  freed  from  pips,  should 
be  given  two  or  three  times  a week  after 
the  mid-day  meal. 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  and 
later  the  foods  recommended  for  the  third 
and  fourth  months  in  increased  quantities 
may  be  used.  Savory  and  Moore’s  food,  or 
Benger’s,  used  with  milk,  will  also  be  found 
to  be  excellent  (the  latter  is  sold  in  tins  at 
1/6,  2/6,  and  5/-).  Nestle’s  food  at  this 
time  often  agrees  well,  as  does  Mellin’s 
(2/-  and  3/6  tins).  Robinson's  patent 
groats  will  be  found  useful  for  a change. 

At  twelve  months  the  baby’s  milk  should 
not  be  diluted,  though  it  should  still  be 
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boiled.  A year-old  child  may  have  a little 
bit  of  breast  of  fowl,  or  a little  meat  gravy, 
or  a little  of  the  yolk  of  a lightly-boiled 
egg,  with  a little  mashed  potato,  once  a day 
about  noon.  Oatmeal  porridge  or  hominy 
with  milk  may  be  given  with  the  best 
results  for  the  morning  meal.  The  child 
will  still  require  five  meals  a day. 

Here  is  a sound  dietary  for  an  average 
child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  months  : Breakfast  at  7-3°  a-m,i 
hominy  or  oatmeal  porridge  with  milk,  or 
Savory  and  Moore’s  or  Benger  s food  with 
milk  or  milk  sop.  At  ten  o'clock  a drink  of 
milk.  Dinner  at  noon,  a little  underdone 
meat,  or  underdone  chicken,  or  a lightly- 
boiled  egg,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
little  mashed  potato,  followed  by  a little 
well-baked  apple  and  cream,  or  a few  grapes 
freed  from  the  stones  and  skins,  or  a 
little  ripe  pear,  or  a little  tapioca,  sago, 
or  rice  pudding.  Tea  (a  misnomer)  at 
5.30  p.m.,  to  consist  of  bread  and  milk  ; 
supper  at  seven  p.m.,  milk  cold  or  hot,  plain 
or  flavoured  with  a trace  of  chocolate,  with  a 
few  dry  biscuits  or  milk  toast. 
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When  a child  reaches  the  age  of  two 
years  it  ought  to  have  a little  digestible 
meat  with  vegetables  every  day  about  noon 
for  its  dinner,  etc.  The  number  of  meals 
should  be  reduced  from  five  to  four,  viz., 
breakfast  at  eight  a.m.,  dinner  at  noon,  tea 
at  four  p.m.,  and  supper  at  eight  p.m. 
Water  alone  should  be  allowed  as  drink 
between  meals. 

If  food  be  given  to  a child  too  rapidly,  or 
if  it  be  allowed  to  over-distend  its  stomach,  it 
will  suffer  from  “wind”  and  “ cramp”  after- 
wards, and  finish  by  vomiting  its  food. 

Do  not  place  the  baby’s  feeding  bottle 
alongside  it  in  the  cot,  cradle,  or  perambu- 
lator, and  allow  it  to  suck  unobserved  to 
repletion,  for  when  it  has  gorged  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  it  will  suck  in  and 
swallow  air,  and  this  leads  to  flatulent 
distension  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia,  and 
colic.  An  infant  should  be  fed  lying  on  its 
mother’s  or  nurse’s  lap,  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  raised.  Food  ought  to  be  freshly 
prepared  night  and  morning  except  a 
steriliser  be  used. 
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The  majority  of  patent  baby  foods  are 
modifications  of  Baron  Liebig’s  Food,  viz., 
malt,  flour,  etc.,  with  small  quantities  of 
alkalies.  Some  have  desiccated  milk  added, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  require  the  addition 
of  ordinary  milk  in  their  preparation  for 
use. 

IV. — How  to  judge  whether  a child  be 
thriving  or  otherwise. 

An  infant  that  is  thriving  appears  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  but  rarely  suffers  from 
colic,  sleeplessness,  and  excessive  flatulence. 
The  flesh  will  be  elastic  and  firm,  not  flabby. 
It  will  be  vivacious,  not  dull  and  apathetic. 
After  the  first  two  or  three  days  it  will 
steadily  increase  in  weight,  and  this  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  weighing  periodically, 
say  once  a week.  Frequent  attacks  of 
bellyache,  of  crying,  whining  and  vomit- 
ing, mean  that  the  child’s  food  is  not 
agreeing. 

A healthy  child,  naturally,  will  cry  if  it  is 
not  given  its  food  when  hungry,  when  it  is 
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being  made  uncomfortable  by  its  clothing 
or  when  it  is  sleepy  and  not  allowed  to 
sleep  ; but  these  little  storms  quickly  pass 
when  their  exciting  causes  are  removed.  It 
is  a sign  that  the  food  is  unsuitable  if  a child 
cries  soon  after  being  fed.  See  remarks 
under  the  head  of  indigestion  in  the  section 
on  infant  diseases. 


A full -term,  healthy  new-born  infant 
weighs  from  6Jlbs.  to  81bs.  For  the  first 
three  days  after  birth  it  loses  weight  and 
then  begins  to  gain.  According  to  Pfeiffer, 
a child  will,  as  a rule,  gain  in  weight 
during  the  first  month,  i3^ozs.  ; during  the 
second,  30*  ozs. ; during  the  third,  261  ozs. ; 
during  the  fourth,  26  ozs. ; during  the  fifth" 
21  ozs.;  during  the  sixth,  21  ozs.;  the 
seventh,  i7  ozs.  ; the  eighth,  23  ozs.  ; the 
ninth,  23  ozs.;  the  tenth,  20  ozs.;  the 
eleventh,  11  ozs.  ; the  twelfth,  7 ozs. 


The  average  length  of  a new-born  infant 
is  nineteen  inches,  and  it  will,  as  a rule, 
double  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  following  table  of  progressive  weights. 
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and  statures  for  age  of  an  (at  birth)  eight 
pound  baby  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Boulton  : 


Age. 

Stature. 

Mean  Weight. 

ft.  in. 

st.  lb. 

Birth 

1 8 

0 8 

Six  months 

2 oi 

I 2 

One  year  . . 

2 5 

I IO 

Eighteen  months. . 

2 8J 

2 O 

Two  years 

3 0 

2 4 

Three  years 

3 4 

2 S£ 

Four  years 

3 6 

2 13 

Five  years 

3 8 

3 3 

An  infant’s  bowels  ought  to  move  at  least 
once,  and  not  more  than  three  times,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  motions  ought 
to  be  neither  too  hard  nor  too  fluid,  and 
ought  to  be  of  a bright  yellowish  brown 
colour.  They  should  not  have  a putrid 
smell. 

The  quantity  of  urine  passed  by  an  infant 
is,  proportionately,  much  greater  than  that 
passed  by  a grown  individual.  It  ought  to 
be  of  a pale  straw  colour,  clear,  and  give  a 
slight  acid  reaction  if  tested. 
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If  a child  is  constantly  crying,  if  it  does 
not  gain  much  in  weight,  and  is  pale,  flabby, 
or  wizened,  there  is  something  wrong,  and 
its  food  ought  to  be  changed  ; if  this  does 
not  quickly  effect  a change,  the  doctor  must 
be  consulted  forthwith. 

V . — On  Clothing. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  only  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  feeding.  Infants 
suffer  nearly  as  much  from  unsuitable 
clothing  as  they  do  from  faulty  feeding. 
One  mother  thinks  a child  cannot  be  too 
warmly  and  heavily  clothed,  and  weights 
her  poor  infant’s  body  and  limbs  excessively. 
Another,  in  sheer  pride,  or  with  a notion 
of  hardening  ’ her  child,  leaves  exposed 
in  all  weathers  her  babe’s  neck,  chest, 
arms,  and  legs,  to  the  public  gaze  and 
atmosphere  ; both  treat  their  children  most 
unfairly  and  perniciously. 

The  surface  of  the  body  is  so  soon 
chilled  in  infants,  that  great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  protect  every  square  inch  against 
changes  of  temperature.  A common  ten- 
dency with  mothers  is  to  load  the  chest 
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and  body  with  too  great  a weight  of  clothes, 
and  leave  the  legs  and  arms  exposed.  All 
clothes  should  be  loose,  made  of  woven  or 
knitted  material;  Jaegers,  or  Osterode  s, 
animal  wool  is  excellent.  No  common, 
and  but  few  safety,  pins  should  be  used. 
Strings  or  tapes  should  always  be  used 
where  possible.  Napkins  have  been  truly 
said  to  be  necessary  nuisances.  They 
should  be  immediately  removed  on  becoming 
wet  or  soiled,  and  should  be  made  of  a soft 
and  absorbent  material.  After  washing 
them,  care  must  be  taken  to  rinse  all  soap 
out  of  them,  else  the  soda  in  the  soap  will 
excoriate  the  child. 

Night-dresses  may  be  made  of  flannel  for 
winter  wear,  and  flannelette  or  cotton  for 
summer.  They  should  be  made  long  and 
loose,  with  sleeves,  and  with  a draw-string 
at  the  bottom  to  prevent  exposure  of  the 
feet.  For  children  of  two  years  and  up- 
wards combination  suits  will  be  found  most 
useful  for  night  wear,  preventing  exposure 
to  cold. 

The  underclothing  must  of  course  be 
frequently  changed,  and  kept  sweet  and 
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clean.  Especially  must  children  be  warmly 
but  lightly  clad  if  very  delicate,  or  pre- 
maturely born. 

Do  not  allow  a child  to  sleep  in  its  day 
clothes  at  night,  and  at  all  times  let  its 
clothing  not  be  tight. 

Apropos  of  insufficiently  clothing  child- 
ren, the  story  of  the  celebrated  surgeon 
John  Hunter  and  his  bookseller  may  be 
told.  The  bookseller’s  wife  had  had  five 
children,  all  of  whom  had  died  under 
attempts  to  harden  them.  A sixth  being 
expected,  John  Hunter  dropped  into  the 
bookseller’s,  and  bluntly  asked  him  if  he 
intended  to  kill  this  child  as  he  had  killed 
all  the  rest.  The  bookseller,  in  wrath, 
asked  Hunter  what  he  meant,  whereupon 
Hunter  took  up  the  parable  of  the  hen  and 
chickens,  dwelt  on  the  temperature  and 
clothing  afforded  the  chicks,  and  the  need 
of  warmth  for  young  growing  animals. 
The  bookseller  was  convinced,  and  the 
infant,  which  arrived  in  due  course,  was 
saved.  Babes  are  not  like  steel  blades  — 
cold  does  not  harden  them,  nor  are  they 
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exotic  plants  that  require  the  forcing  heat 
of  the  glass-house. 

Let  night  shirts  have  loose  wristbands, 
so  that  when  they  are  buttoned  they  may 
be  easily  slipped  over  the  hands  without 
unbuttoning.  A great  number  of  de- 
formities which  we  see  every  day  are  the 
results  of  burns  caused  by  children's  night 
shirts  catching  fire  at  the  nursery  fire,  or 
from  the  upsetting  of  lamps.  In  the  hurry 
and  flurry  the  persons  who  rush  to  the  rescue 
try  to  pull  the  shirts  over  the  heads  of  the 
victims  without  unbuttoning  the  tight  wrist- 
bands. The  fire  is  thus  concentrated  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  hands,  with  disas- 
trous results,  for  they  cannot  be  pulled 
through  the  tight  bands. 

VI  —About  the  Nursery  and  its 
Contents. 

The  nursery  should  be  a large,  well- 
lighted  room,  well  ventilated,  but  free  from 
draughts.  It  should,  if  possible,  not  have 
a northern  aspect,  so  as  to  get  a fair 
amount  of  sun.  Children,  like  plants,  grow 
colourless  and  unhealthily  without  plent) 
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of  light.  It  should  have  a fair-sized  fire- 
place, as  much  for  ventilation  in  summer 
as  for  heat  in  winter,  for  a vitiated  atmo- 
sphere causes  a great  deterioration  of 
vitality.  In  winter  the  temperature  ought 
to  be  maintained  at  65°  Fahr.  night  and 
day.  Do  not  have  the  walls  papered.  Let 
the  ceiling  be  whitewashed,  and  the  walls 
painted  or  “ tone”  washed.  Do  not  adorn  the 
walls  with  expensive  pictures,  but  make  use 
of  the  artistic  supplements  of  the  illustrated 
papers,  which  can  be  frequently  changed, 
and  will  not  be  much  loss  if  they  have  to 
be  destroyed.  A thousand  cubic  feet  for 
each  individual  is  little  enough  space  in  the 
nursery. 

Of  course,  the  nursery  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  dry.  Soiled  clothes 
and  stale  food  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  it,  and  the  utensils  must  be 
kept  empty  of  slops.  The  windows  must 
be  opened  for  an  hour  or  two  at  least  each 

from  ^6ather,  Pitting.  The  outlook 
rom  the  windows  should  be  pleasing  and 

ive  y,  if  possible.  The  windows  should  be 
protected  by  bars,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
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fair-sized  cage  guard  for  the  fireplace.  The 
w.c.  should  not  be  too  adjacent. 

A cot  should  be  provided  for  the  infant, 
with  a fairly  firm  horsehair  mattress, 
protected  by  waterproof  covering.  On  no 
account  should  an  infant  be  allowed  to 
sleep  with  its  parents  or  nurse,  for  children 
in  bed  with  grown-up  persons  are  often 
“ overlaid,”  or  suffocated  by  working  their 
way  down  beneath  the  bedclothes,  seeking 
warmth,  or  instinctively  groping  for  their 
food  supply.  The  old-fashioned  cradle  with 
rockers  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Nursery  furniture  should  be  strong,  but 
not  too  cumbersome.  The  cot,  or  cots,  a 
single  iron  bedstead,  with  hair  mattress,  for 
the  nurse,  two  or  three  chairs,  an  easy 
chair,  a baby’s  chair,  etc.,  a cupboard, 
ought  to  suffice.  Carpets  in  nurseries 
quickly  get  fouled  and  harbour  fleas,  so  it 
is  well  to  dispense  with  them  entirely  there. 

Do  not  allow  clothes  washing  and  drying 
in  the  nursery,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
made  a store-room  for  lumber. 

Do  not  heap  a lot  of  clothes  over  your 
children  in  bed,  nor  cover  their  heads  and 
faces  with  the  bedclothes. 
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Do  not  have  a consumptive  or  scrofulous 
nurse  for  your  children,  for  these  diseases 
are  infective  under  certain  conditions. 


Do  not  allow  children  to  play  with  fire, 
or  hang  over  it  in  cold  weather,  and  do  not 
let  them  sit  with  their  backs  to  it. 


VII.— The  Bath  and  the  Toilet. 

Every  child  should  be  bathed  daily  in 
the  morning.  The  temperature  of  the  bath 
water  should  be  between  7c°F.  and  8s°F 
An  emollient  soap  that  does  not  contain 
an  excess  of  soda  should  be  used.  Unna’s 
super-fatted  soap,  or  Pears’,  or  Vinolia,  or 
white  Castile  or  Lanoline  soap,  are  ex- 

£f  6n'i  ^ft6r  bathlnS’  an  infant’s  skin 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a soft  diaper, 

and  then  some  good  dusting  powder  should 
be  dabbed  into  the  hollows  of  the  armpits, 
uttock,  and  groin  with  a powder  puff.  The 
reape  of  an  excellent  emollient,  absorbent 
n lseptic  powder  is  given  amongst  the 
recipes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  ears 

rem  dean’  ^ aI1  encrustations 

removed  from  the  nostrils. 
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The  baths  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
will  be  found  described  under  the  heading 
of  Sick  Nursing. 

Remember,  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

Do  not  let  your  youngsters  after  their  bath 
run  about  naked.  Do  not  allow  their  hair 
and  nails  to  become  too  long.  Do  not  use 
the  curling  tongs  or  curling  papers.  Don  t 
perfume  them.  Let  them  be  well  shod 
with  broad  welts,  broad-toed  boots  or  shoes. 

Mill— Vaccination  ( Cowpox ). 

Vaccination  is  the  great  preventive  of 
smallpox.  Of  late  years,  some  misguided 
people,  who  call  themselves  anti-vacci- 
nationists,  have  been  agitating  against 
compulsory  vaccination  on  the  ground  of 
its  uselessness,  but  it  has  been  unequivo- 
cally demonstrated  that  a successful 
vaccination  affords  as  much  protection 
against  smallpox  as  an  attack  of  that 
disease  itself.  Smallpox  is  a most  fell, 
foul,  and  loathsome  malady ; worse  than 
the  plague  itself.  In  a bad  attack,  the  poor 
patient’s  body  becomes  “ a seething  mass 
of  corruption,”  most  offensive  to  both  sight 
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and  smell.  Formerly  this  country  was  deci- 
mated by  the  disease,  but  now,  thanks  to 
vaccination,  it  is  rare. 

Parents,  have  your  children  vaccinated, 
but  take  care  that  they  are  vaccinated  from 
a pure  source — with  calf  lymph  if  possible — 
and  keep  them  quiet  and  clean  after  the 
operation. 

Vaccination  is  generally  first  done  in  the 
third  month,  but,  if  smallpox  is  about,  it 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
children  under  a year  who  contract  the 
disease  nearly  invariably  die.  If  a child 
be  ill  or  delicate,  the  operation  may  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  third  month,  a doctor’s 
certificate  being  sent  to  the  registrar. 
Three  days  after  a successful  vaccination 
operation,  the  effects,  as  a rule,  become 
manifest,  the  child  becoming  fretful  and 
everish.  Three  days  later  vesicles  have 
formed;  three  days  later  still  pustules; 
afterwards,  sores  form.  The  feverishness 
increases  about  the  ninth  day,  when  the 
spots  suppurate.  Cleanliness  and  fresh 
a>r  of  a fairly  equable  temperature  are 

needed  by  children  suffering  from  vaccina- 
tion. 
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The  vaccination  spots  should  from  the 
first  be  protected  from  contact  with  the 
clothes.  Should  the  raw  air  be  excluded 
from  the  very  first  from  the  spots  the 
resulting  sores  are  much  milder,  and  this 
may  be  effected  by  the  antiseptic  vaccination 
pad,  or  by  the  ordinary  vaccination  shield, 
in  the  wire  network  of  which  a light  lining 
of  boracic  lint  has  been  placed. 

It  is  certain  that  vaccination  confers  in 
most  cases  absolute  exemption  for  life  from 
smallpox,  but  in  some  cases  the  protective 
influence  diminishes  in  the  course  of  years, 
so  that  these  individuals  may  contract 
smallpox  in  a modified  and  mild  form.  It 
is  sound  policy,  therefore,  to  be  revaccinated 
when  smallpox  is  about,  if  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  being  vaccinated. 

IX. — About  Teething  and  Teeth. 

The  age  at  which  an  infant  begins  first 
to  teeth  varies  much  in  individual  cases. 
Strong,  healthy  babes  sometimes  begin  as 
early  as  the  third  month,  and  under  certain 
conditions  of  health  teething  may  be  delayed 
till  as  late  as  the  twelfth  month  or  later. 
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As  a rule,  the  first  or  milk  teeth  are  cut  as 
follow — ten  in  each  jaw: 

Four  central  incisors,  two  in  upper  jaw,  two  in 
lower,  about  seven  months. 

Four  lateral  incisors,  two  in  upper  jaw,  two  in 
lower,  about  nine  months. 

Four  first  molars,  or  grinders,  two  in  upper  jaw,  two 
in  lower,  about  twelve  months. 

Four  canine,  or  eyeteeth,  two  in  upper  jaw,  two  in 
lower,  about  eighteen  months. 

Four  second  molars,  or  grinders,  two  in  upper  jaw, 
two  in  lower,  twenty-four  months. 

The  lower  teeth  generally  appear  above 
the  gums  just  before  the  upper.  Severe 
teething  may  cause  (by  the  pressure  of  the 
tops  of  the  teeth  on  the  sensitive  gums) 
fever  and  convulsions,  more  rarely  diarrhoea, 
bronchitis,  inveterate  vomiting,  squinting, 
earache,  spasmodic  croup,  and  different 
kinds  of  skin  rashes,  all  of  which  require 
careful  treatment.  Lancing  the  gums  fre- 
quently gives  great  ease,  but  on  no  account 
should  it  be  done  by  anybody  but  a fully- 
qualified  medical  man,  for,  simple  as  the 
operation  seems  to  be,  it  is  not  devoid  of 
certain  dangers. 
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Whilst  teething,  a baby  dribbles  at  the 
mouth,  its  eyes  water,  and  it  tries  to  shove 
everything  it  can  lay  its  hands  on  into  its 
mouth.  It  is  a good  plan  to  give  it  a bone 
ring  or  hard  indiarubber  pad  to  amuse  itself 
biting,  and  thus  hasten  the  edges  of  the 
teeth  through  the  gum. 

The  second  or  permanent  teeth  begin  to 
appear  beween  the  fifth  or  eighth  year  : 

Four  first  molars,  or  grinders,  fifth  to  eighth  \ ear. 
Four  central  incisors,  sixth  to  ninth  year. 

Four  lateral  incisors,  eighth  to  tenth  year. 

Four  first  bicuspids,  or  before  molars,  ninth  to 
eleventh  year. 

Four  second  bicuspids,  or  before  molars,  tenth  to 
twelfth  year. 

Four  second  molars,  or  grinders,  twelfth  to  four- 
teenth year. 

Four  third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth  (two  in  each 
jaw),  seventeenth  to  twenty-first  year. 
Thirty-two  teeth  in  all,  sixteen  in  each  jaw. 

Occasionally,  when  a second  or  permanent 
tooth  is  extracted  in  early  life,  another  grows 
in  its  place. 

The  teeth  should  be  kept  clean,  and  when 
a child  gets  old  enough  it  should  be  taught 
to  wash  out  its  mouth,  scrub  its  teeth  with 
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a small  soft  toothbrush  and  a little  soap 
and  water.  The  first  should  not,  as  a rule, 
be  removed  till  they  have  become  thoroughly 
loose  or  painful. 

Tartar  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late on  the  second  teeth,  and  should  a cavity 
appear  in  any  of  them  it  should  be  stopped 
by  an  experienced  dentist  at  once.  Should 
the  teeth  grow  irregularly,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  there  should  be  no  hurry  about  get- 
ting one  extracted,  for  frequently  as  the  jaw 
grows  they  right  themselves.  It  is  well  in 
all  these  cases  to  consult  a qualified  dentist, 
one  possessing  a diploma  and  regulated 
under  the  Dentists’  Act — not  a quack. 

X. — The  Skin. 

I he  functions  of  the  skin  are  many.  It  is 
the  great  cooling  organ,  whereby  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  is  kept  from 
becoming  too  great.  It  covers  and  protects 
important  organs  of  the  body,  and  by  it 
certain  poisonous  materials  are  got  rid  of 
from  the  blood,  hence  the  necessity  of 
porous  material  for  clothing.  The  sweat 
glands  exert  the  most  important  functions  of 
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the  skin,  so  if  their  pores  are  allowed  to 
become  blocked  by  dirt,  etc.,  the  body  is 
necessarily  weakened,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  and  ablutions.  The 
skin  is  very  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
if  it  be  suddenly  cooled  its  blood-vessels 
shrink,  and  a lot  of  blood  is  thrown  suddenly 
into  the  internal  organs,  and  congestions 
result,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  clothing 
that  does  not  allow  of  too  sudden  cooling  of 
the  body,  besides  being  porous,  such  as 
wool  materials. 

Children  are  subject  to  many  forms  of 
skin  rashes.  Some  are  caused  by  nerve 
irritation,  and  may  be  started  by  teething, 
worms,  etc.  Some  are  caused  by  poisons 
in  the  blood  introduced  from  without  or 
developed  within  the  body,  especially  in  the 
bowels.  Some  are  caused  by  external  irri- 
tants, as  caustic,  badly  manufactured  soaps, 
or  the  bites  of  insects,  as  bugs,  or  the  borrow- 
ings of  mites,  as  in  common  itch,  or  the 
growth  on  the  surface  of  a fungus,  as  in 
ringworms,  etc. 

As  a soap  for  use  with  very  young  children, 
Lanoline  soap  is  probably  one  of  the  very 
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best,  as  it  does  not  irritate  the  skin  in  any 
: way. 

For  use  as  a general  dusting  powder  in 
the  nursery,  Eniol  Kelect  (for  which  Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome,  and  Co.  are  agents)  will 
be  found  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless,  very  absorbent,  and  has  quite  a 
soothing  effect. 

L 

XI. — The  Hair. 


The  first  hair,  or  lanugo,  as  it  is  called, 
is  shed  soon  after  birth,  and  usually  about 
the  same  time  the  new  hair  begins  to  make 
its  appearance.  Hair  grows  on  an  average 
of  about  half  an  inch  a month.  Some- 


times infants  after  shedding  the  first  hair 
remain  perfectly  bald  for  a month  or  two, 
but  this  usually  need  cause  no  anxiety,  for 
Nature  as  a rule  rights  herself. 

Should  a child’s  head  become  affected  by 
lice  or  scurf,  the  following  pomatum  applied 
at  night  once  or  twice  a week,  and  washed 
oft  the  following  morning,  will  generally 
cure  the  affection  : Ammoniated  mercury, 
half  a dram  ; vaseline  and  lanoline,  of  each 

half  an  ounce  ; attar  of  roses,  one  drop. 
Mixed.  r 
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Ringworm,  when  it  affects  the  scalp,  is  a 
very  obstinate  affection,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  by  the  doctor. 

Don’t  unsex  baby  boys  by  allowing  their 
hair  to  grow  long  and  curling  it,  and  don’t 
plaster  your  children’s  hair  daily  with  oil  or 
pomatum  ; the  natural  oil  secretion  is  quite 
sufficient.  Keep  the  scalp  clean  by  the  use 
of  warm  water  and  soap  two  or  three  times 
a week. 


XII. — The  Nails. 

Nails  grow  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  a week,  but  slower  in  very  cold 
weather.  A seven  months  child  at  birth 
has  not  its  nails  properly  formed.  The 
nails  of  both  the  hands  and  feet  ought  to 
be  kept  clean,  and  fairly  short,  “cut 
square.” 

Biting  the  finger  nails  is  an  objectionable 
habit,  frequently  contracted  in  childhood, 
and  persisted  in  in  after  life.  The  habit 
weakens  the  fingers,  and  when  carried  to 
extremes  causes  sore  finger-tips.  Swallow- 
ing the  bits  of  nails  may  give  rise  to 
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irritation  of  the  throat  and  stomach. 
Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  by  moral 
suasion  to  break  a youngster  of  this  habit. 
Aloes  or  quassia  may  be  rubbed  into  the 
finger-tips,  so  as  to  make  them  bitter  and 
unpalatable  to  the  taste. 

Ringworm  sometimes  attacks  the  nails, 
making  them  white  and  brittle.  The 
application  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  glycerine,  twice  a 
day,  will  generally  quickly  cure  the  affection. 

XIII.  — The  Eyes  and  Sight. 

During  the  first  week  after  birth,  an 
infant  cannot  apparently  distinguish  objects, 
but  can  recognise  light  and  darkness.  The 
colour  of  the  eyes  in  infants  for  a few 

months  after  birth  is  always  a dark  steel 
grey. 

Of  colours,  babies  first  learn  to  recognise 
white  and  black.  During  the  second  year 
they  learn  to  distinguish  the  colours  proper, 
first  red,  then  yellow,  then  green,  and  then 
blue,  borne  children  never  learn  to  distinguish 
colours,  or  certain  colours,  on  account  of 
defect  in  the  back  of  the  eyes,  and  remain 
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completely,  or  in  part,  colour-blind  all  their 
after  lives. 

Some  infants  are  born  short-sighted, 
others  long-sighted,  and  both  these  con- 
ditions tend  to  give  rise  to  certain  forms  of 
squint.  On  the  appearance  of  any  tendency 
to  squint,  or  anything  unnatural  about  the 
eyes,  a child  should  at  once  be  taken  to  an 
oculist  or  doctor. 

Don’t  allow  the  sun  or  other  very  bright 
light  to  shine  directly  in  a babe's  eyes. 
Don’t  use  a spotted  veil  to  cover  its  face. 
Don’t  allow  sticky  secretion  to  accumulate 
in  the  corners  of  the  eyes.  Don’t  clip  the 
lashes  in  order  that  they  may  grow  longer. 
Don’t  scrape  dust  out  of  the  eyes  with  the 
corner  of  a dirty  handkerchief ; gently  syringe 
it  out  with  a little  tepid  water  and  a clean 
syringe,  and  if  this  fails,  try  a clean  camel- 
hair  brush  wetted  in  warm  water. 

XIV.— On  Speech  and  its  Organ;  also 
Taste. 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  an  infant 
when  pleased  smiles,  and  when  a little  older 
coos,  reiterating  goo-goo-agoo.  In  the 
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second  month  it  begins  to  try  to  hold  its 
head  up.  At  one  year,  as  a rule,  children 
begin  to  make  attempts  at  speech,  starting 
first  with  the  syllables  da-da,  be-be,  ta-ta. 
On  entering  their  third  year  most  children 
can  string  a few  words  into  a primitive 
sentence. 

Tongue-tie  was  a condition  about  which 
our  grandmothers  troubled  themselves  very 
much.  ft  very  rarely  happens  that  a 
child’s' tongue  is  so  tied  down  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  as  to  prevent  its  proper  use. 
When  it  is,  a surgeon  will  snick  the  edge  of 
the  frcenum,  or  tie,  and  tear  through  it,  and 
thus  release  the  organ. 

From  the  age  of  five  upwards,  chronically 
enlarged  tonsils  and  the  other  analogous 
tissues  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
throat  sometimes  prevent  a child  breathing 
through  the  nose,  and  give  the  voice  a 
nasal  character,  and  interfere  with  mental 
development.  The  child  moves  about  with 
its  mouth  open,  and  an  inane  expression  on 
its  face.  A surgeon  should  be  consulted 
about  the  condition. 


p; 
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About  the  age  of  fourteen  years  a boy's 
voice  breaks,  when  there  is  often  for  a 
month  or  so  some  hoarseness.  When  this 
has  passed  away,  the  voice  is  found  to  have 
completely  altered  in  character — to  have 
descended  from  the  treble  to  the  bass 
frequently. 

Taste. — Physiologists  have  reasons  for 
believing  that  babes  at  birth  automatically 
distinguish  bitter,  sour,  and  salt  tastes.  A 
great  part  of  what  we  call  taste  is  really 
smell.  Aromatic  drinks  we  smell  as  we 
swallow,  and  call  the  smell  taste ; if  we 
hold  our  noses  as  we  drink  them  they  have 
but  little  taste. 

XV. — The  Ears  and  Hearing. 

Infants  from  birth  are,  as  a rule,  awakened 
by  shrill  and  loud  noises.  Children  born 
deaf  remain  mutes,  as  a rule,  but  when  of 
bright  intellect  the}'  may  be  taught  to  speak  ; 
their  education  to  this  is  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult, and  there  are  special  institutions  for  the 
purpose.  The  ears  should  be  kept  clean  by 
soap  and  water,  and  a soft  towel.  Children 
frequently  shove  beads  and  other  articles 
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into  their  ears,  which  should  be  gently 
syringed  out.  On  no  account  should  attempts 
be  made  to  pick  them  out  with  hairpins  or 
other  instruments  by  unqualified  persons,  or 
serious  damage  may  be  done. 

After  scarlatina,  measles,  etc.,  a discharge 
of  offensive  matter  occasionally  occurs  from 
one  or  both  ears,  which  requires  careful 
medical  treatment,  for  it  frequently  leads,  if 
neglected,  to  disease  of  the  bones  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  brain  disease,  and  even  death 
itself. 

A child  should  never  have  its  ears  boxed. 
A sharp  box  on  the  ear  has  frequently 
ruptured  the  drum,  and  led  to  serious 
disease,  and  in  cases  of  old  ear  disease  it 
has  restarted  acute  inflammation,  which  has 
extended  to  the  brain  and  caused  death. 

XVI.  Exercise,  Play,  and  Change  of 
Air. 

Infants  (weather  permitting)  should  spend 
several  hours  a day  in  the  open  air.  If  the 
weather  be  chilly,  they  must,  of  course,  be 
carefully  wrapped  up.  A bassinette  peram- 
bulator, or  a well-devised  “go-cart,”  is  a 
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better  and  safer  means  of  giving  a babe  the 
air  than  the  old  method  of  carrying  in  arms. 

When  a child  is  able  to  run  about  let  it 
romp  in  the  open  air  (weather  permitting, 
of  course)  to  its  heart’s  content.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  commence  schooling  when 
it  reaches  five  years  of  age,  and  even  then, 
remember,  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a dull  boy. 

Don’t  lose  opportunities  of  affording  your 
children  plenty  of  sunshine,  air,  and  light 

Don’t  invest  in  expensive  toys  for  them  ; 
those  manufactured  at  home,  and  which 
they  assist  in  making,  are  very  highly  valued 
by  youngsters. 

Keep  a little  Hazeline  Cream  in  the  house 
in  a handy  place.  It  is  exceedingly  useful 
and  effective,  especially  in  case  of  abrasions, 
etc.,  such  as  children  so  often  get  during 
play. 

A trip  to  the  seaside  is  an  excellent 
restorative  and  tonic  for  children,  as  well  as 
for  adults.  Sea  air  will  cure  maladies  which 
drugs  cannot  touch.  Country  air  for  town 
children  is  nearly  as  potent.  When  children 
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are  taken  to  the  seaside  or  country,  let  them 
live  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors. 

Recreation  and  outdoor  exercise  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
body  in  youth,  and  the  preservance  of  health 
in  the  adult — nay,  more,  they  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  healthy  development  of 
the  mind  in  youth,  and  its  continued  healthy 
action  in  adult  life.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  healthy  and  manly  pastimes  so 
long  in  vogue  in  this  country  have  had 
much  to  do  in  making  the  character 
of  the  nation  what  it  is.  Here  in  this 
little  book  we  preach  moderation,  not 
record-breaking.  A youth  should  not,  as  is 
often  the  case,  be  allowed  to  devote  more 
attention  and  time  to  a pastime  than  he 
does  to  his  education  or  business. 

Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  taught  how  to 
swim,  and,  if  possible,  how  to  ride  and  row. 
Cycling  and  skating  are  also  excellent 
pastimes. 


XVII. — Walking,  etc. 

A child  between  seven  and  nine  months 
old  can  sit  up.  A well-developed  child 
should  walk  at  twelve  months. 
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There  are  many  deformities  of  the  feet 
and  legs,  most  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
development  of  orthopedic  surgery  of  late 
years,  can  be  removed  in  childhood. 

Bow  - legs  and  “ knock  - knees  ” are 
generally  caused  by  an  affection  called 
rickets , which  will  be  found  described  under 
infant  ailments. 

Don’t  bother  to  try  to  teach  a child  how 
to  walk.  When  able  to  bear  its  weight  on 
its  legs  it  will  find  out  the  way  itself,  but 
when  it  has  commenced,  correct  any  inturn- 
ing of  the  toes  or  other  fault,  without 
bothering  the  child  too  much. 

Walking  is  excellent  exercise  for  children, 
but  walks  should  not  be  made  into  dry 
tasks  of  covering  so  much  ground  object- 
lessly.  Each  walk  should  be  made  inter- 
esting by  having  a purpose  attached  to  it, 
such  as  the  collection  and  study  of  wild 
flowers,  the  seeing,  naming,  and  watching 
the  habits  of  birds,  or  even  the  seeing  of  a 
bridge,  a train,  a ship,  or  an  interesting  bit 
of  scenery. 
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XVIII. — About  Sleep. 

A new-born  infant  sleeps  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  and  night.  A babe 
of  a year  old  ought  to  sleep  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

An  infant,  as  already  pointed  out,  on  no 
account  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  its 
parents’  or  nurse’s  bed  at  night,  for,  auto- 
matically seeking  its  food  supply  or  addi- 
tional heat,  it  may  work  its  way  deep  down 
under  the  bedclothes  and  be  smothered. 
The  number  of  babes  that  are  thus  destroyed 
every  year  is  very  large,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reading  the  reports  of  inquests  in  the 
papers. 

Babes  sometimes  suffer  from  perverted 
action  of  the  higher  brain,  and  sleep  but 
little,  especially  at  night  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  do  not  thrive,  and  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  treated.  A warm  bath 
given  at  night  may  sometimes  relieve  the 
condition,  by  drawing  the  blood  from  the 
organ.  If  the  bath  fails,  a doctor  ought 
to  be  consulted.  On  no  account  should  the 
mother  or  nurse  try  to  treat  the  condition 
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by  giving  advertised  soothing  syrups,  most 
of  which  contain  opium,  morphia,  or 
chloral,  or  she  will  aggravate  the  trouble, 
and  upset  the  child’s  digestion  to  boot,  and 
perhaps  sow  the  seed  for  the  future  craving 
for  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

Children  require  much  more  sleep  than 
grown  persons.  Early  to  bed,  and  early 
to  rise,  is  sound  in  theory  and  in  fact.  Gas 
and  candle  light  are  as  bad  for  youngsters 
as  they  are  for  growing  plants.  They  are 
hurtful  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  body 
generally. 

Feather  beds  are  enfeebling.  Hair 

mattresses  are  excellent.  Pillows  should 
not  be  too  large,  too  high,  or  too  soft. 

Some  children,  up  to  the  ag2  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  when  asleep,  seem  to  lose  the 
control  of  their  bladders,  and  constantly  wet 
the  bed.  The  irritation  of  worms  in  the 
bowels  frequently  causes  bed-wetting.  In 
other  cases  the  fault  seems  to  be  dependent 
on  some  weakness  of  the  spinal  cord.  If 
worms  are  the  cause,  measures  should  be 
taken  to  have  them  expelled.  If  spinal 
weakness,  cold  sponging  of  the  back  at 
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night,  and  periodically  waking  up  the  child 
during  the  night  to  pass  water,  will  often 
cure  the  affection.  The  irritation  of  an 
elongated  and  tight  foreskin  in  boys  some- 
times is  the  cause  of  the  affection,  and  for 
this  circumcision  is  the  remedy. 

There  is  in  all  children  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  fear  darkness,  which  is  stronger 
in  some  than  others  ; it  has  come  down  to 
them  from  the  remotest  days  of  deep  super- 
stition, so  do  not  be  too  hard  with 
youngsters  for  being  afraid  of  being  left 
alone  in  a room  at  night  in  the  dark.  Try 
to  overcome  the  tendency  gradually  by 
gentle  argument. 

XIX. — The  Woes  of  Infants. 

“ There  are  few  points  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
carried  to  such  extremes  as  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  infants.  ‘ Shall  I not  do  as  I 
will  with  mine  own  ? ’ And  what  is  more  a 
woman’s  own  than  the  baby  she  has  borne? 
And  so  it  happens  that,  under  the  cloak  of 
mother’s  love  and  maternal  responsibility, 
cruelty  is  done  and  crime  committed  which 
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in  no  other  relation  of  civilised  life  would  be 
permitted  for  a moment.  Every  week  we 
receive  reports  of  inquests  on  infants  who 
have  been  ‘ done  to  death  ’ by  the  indiffer- 
ence, the  carelessness,  the  ignorance  of 
mothers  ; and  these  do  but  represent  the 
more  flagrant  cases — a mere  percentage,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  of  the  preventable  infantile 
mortality  of  the  country.  The  sour  and 
foetid  feeding  bottle ; the  carelessly  cooked 
and  improper  food  ; the  giving  out  to 
nurse  to  reckless  people,  whose  only  aim 
is  to  gain  as  much  and  spend  as  little  as 
may  be  over  the  unfortunate  hired-out 
infant  ; the  dosing  of  the  sickly,  and  there- 
fore fretful,  child  with  poisonous  infants’ 
preservatives  ; the  final  overlying  during 
drunken  slumber — all  these  are  modes  of 
torturing  and  killing  infants,  which  are 
excused  as  due  to  ignorance  and  not  to 
crime.  These  forms  of  child  murder — done 
calmly,  coldly,  and  with  acquiescence,  if 
not  calculation  — but  rarely  meet  with 
punishment,  while  often  earning  the  solid 
consolation  of  the  insurance  agent ; and 
yet  the  poor  woman  who  unexpectedly 
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becomes  a mother,  and,  aghast  at  the 
horror  of  her  position,  with  brain  blanched 
by  hemorrhage,  and  with  mind  incapable 
of  intent,  throws  her  child,  in  an  access 
of  wild  terror,  into  a ditch  or  down  a 
privy,  she,  poor  wretch,  is  held  guilty  of 
murder.  Surely  the  parents  who  bring 
into  the  world  child  after  child  only  to 
lose  them  by  diarrhoea,  marasmus,  con- 
vulsions, rickets,  and  other  diseases  due  to 
ignorance  and  neglect,  are  guilty  in  greater 
degree.  It  ought  to  be  recognised  that 
woman’s  work  during  the  child-bearing 
period  of  her  life  is  to  look  after  her  children, 
and  that  the  proper  way  of  doing  so  is  to 
suckle  them.  To  rear  children  artificially 
with  safety  requires  more  time  and  care 
than  does  mere  suckling,  but  it  is  for  the 
: very  sake  of  saving  time  and  lessening  care 
that  nursing  is  neglected,  and,  in  a large 
proportion  of  the  cases,  this  is  the  root 
of  children’s  ailments.  We  suppose  it  is 
idle  to  preach  on  this  text  ; it  has  been 
done  so  often,  and  with  such  small  avail. 
Probably  the  cheapness  of  female  labour  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a great  deal  of  the 
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mischief.  However  slack  the  trades  for 
men  may  be,  there  is  almost  always  work 
for  women,  if  they  will  take  the  price,  which 
they  mostly  do  ; and  thus  we  see  the 
absurd  spectacle  of  women,  in  the  intervals 
of  bearing  and  burying  a tribe  of  children, 
sewing,  charing,  washing,  or  going  to  the 
factory,  besides  keeping  the  house  together, 
working  for  the  purpose  a daily  sixteen 
hours,  while  the  lords  of  creation  are 
doing,  perhaps,  three  days  a week,  or, 
perhaps,  are  out  on  strike  for  an  eight 
hours’  day.  And  yet  women  marry ! 
Evidently  we  are  suffering  from  a want 
of  correlation  between  the  evolution  of  man 
and  the  progress  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  civilisation.  New  conditions  require 
new  men  ; whereas  man  still  retains  within 
him  the  instincts  of  the  savage,  which  are 
sexual.  The  man  of  to-day  ought  not  to 
marry  until  he  has  reached  a time  of  life 
when  he  has  been  able  to  put  by  for  a home; 
and  those  who  know  how  far  man  yet 
is  from  such  perfection  will  recognise  how 
many  woes  the  babies  of  the  future  are 
likely  still  to  bear.” — The  British  Medical 
Journal,  October,  1893. 
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XX. — The  Moral  Training  and  Education 
of  Children. 

The  moral  training  of  a child  ought  to 
begin  at  birth,  when  the  seeds  of  regularity 
and  order  are  sown  by  regularity  and 
punctuality  in  feeding.  When  the  child 
gets  older  and  recognises  things,  the 
training  is  continued  by  the  enforcement  of 
orderly  and  cleanly  habits.  The  common 
habit  of  trying  to  bribe  a child  that  is  able 
to  speak  and  reason  a little,  when  bold  and 
crying  and  not  ill,  into  quiet,  by  sweets  and 
toys,  is  decidedly  wrong.  If  parents  do 
this,  their  child  will  soon  learn  to  lead 
them  a dog’s  life,  and  make  its  own  little 
life  miserable  too.  Children  should  never 
be  frightened  into  compliance  with  their 
parents’  or  nurse’s  wishes  by  threats  of 
“bogey  men  ” and  ogres,  and  they  should 
not  be  told  stories  of  robbers,  murders,  and 
ghosts,  which  tend  to  make  them  timid, 
cowardly,  and  superstitious.  No  matter 
what  Solomon  said  to  the  contrary,  the  rod 
should  be  sparingly  used.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  debasing  to  a child.  It  is  a kind 
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of  narcotic  which,  if  frequently  had  recourse 
to,  dulls  and  stupefies.  Never  should  a 
child  have  its  ears  boxed,  or  be  thumped 
and  knocked  about.  Punishment  should 
be  meted  out  justly  and  mercifully.  Teach 
the  youngsters  to  do  right  and  be  just  for 
right’s  sake,  and  because  it  is  good,  and 
tends  to  happiness,  but  do  not  preach 
too  much  ex  cathedra  to  them.  Teach  them 
gradually  that  the  violation  of  the  great 
laws  of  justice  is  the  cause  of  all  the  wide- 
spread misery  in  this  world.  It  is  but 
human  nature  for  a child  when  full  of  life 
and  health  to  rebel  against  the  hand,  human 
or  Divine,  that  is  supposed  to  hold  a leash 
over  it.  More,  much  more,  is  to  be  got 
through  love  than  through  fear,  so  children 
ought  to  be  taught  to  love  law  and  order. 
Human  beings  lead  better  lives  from  love 
of  justice  and  truth  than  they  do  from  fear 
of  hell’s  fires. 

Parents,  insist  upon  obedience  from  your 
children,  but  in  spite  of  this  be  their  friends 
and  companions.  They  ought  not  to  fear 
you,  but  wrong-doing  and  your  displeasure 
of  their  doing  what  is  wrong.  Children’s 
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characters  are  greatly  formed  by  imitation 
— remember  that  your  code  of  ethics  be- 
comes theirs.  If  you  have  more  than  one 
child,  treat  them  all  fairly  ; do  not  make 
more  of  one  than  another,  and  do  not 
have  a scapegoat  in  the  family.  Do  not 
say  yes  when  you  mean  no,  or  the  other 
way  about.  Do  not  say  before  your  child- 
ren what  you  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
before  other  people.  Be  cheerful  and 
bright.  Do  not  show  pity  for  fair  punish- 
ment. Do  not  argue  captiously  with  them, 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  do  so  with  you. 
Father  and  mother  should  pull  together, 
and  the  orders  of  one  should  be  upheld  by 
the  other.  Do  not  play  tricks  on  them. 
Teach  them  not  to  be  either  servile  or  bold 
in  demeanour  to  strangers  or  friends,  and 
never  allow  them  to  be  impertinent  to 
servants.  Do  not  hamper  them  by  many 
restrictions,  and  do  not  thrust  yourselves 
too  much  on  them  so  as  to  be  bores. 
Be  slow  in  making  promises,  but  when 
you  do,  carry  them  out  if  possible.  Do  not 
tolerate  lies  or  deceptions  of  any  kind,  and 
be  sure  not  to  tell  the  former  or  practise  the 
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latter  before  your  children.  Later,  do  not 
force  your  unsupported  conclusions  about 
things  in  general  on  them  ; give  them  facts 
and  pros  and  cons,  and  let  them  to  a great 
extent  draw  their  own  conclusions.  If  they 
differ  conscientiously  from  you  when  grown, 
do  not  let  it  cause  you  displeasure  or  pain  ; 
they  may  be  right  and  you  wrong.  Promote 
courage,  moral  and  physical,  in  contra- 
distinction to  cowardice  and  fear.  Remember 
good  habits  are  sureties  to  safety  and  happi- 
ness. Do  not  cry  over  spilt  milk,  so  do  not 
brood  over  past  errors  in  the  mana  ;ement  of 
your  children,  but  do  better  in  the  future. 
Be  economical,  but  not  mean. 

It  will  be  time  enough  for  a child  to  start 
on  the  alphabet  when  in  its  fifth  year.  The 
direction  of  children’s  attention  to  natural 
objects  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
cesses of  education.  Tell  them,  therefore, 
the  names  of  birds,  insects,  and  other 
animals,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the 
habits  of  such.  Tell  them  the  names  of 
common  plants  and  wild  flowers  in  the  fields 
and  gardens.  Music,  painting,  and  draw- 
ing, as  a rule,  are  to  be  taught  more  as 
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pastimes  than  as  serious  studies.  Real 
education  does  not  consist  in  mere  cramming 
lessons,  but  in  orderly  and  judicious  mental 
exercise.  The  brain  capacities  of  children 
vary  very  much  ; some  will  never  make 
scholars,  no  matter  how  they  are  ground 
and  taught,  but  will  make  excellent  farmers 
or  manual  workers  or  business  men.  Others, 
again,  vice  versa.  In  selecting  a trade  or 
profession  for  a youngster,  boy  or  girl,  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  and  acted  upon. 

Do  not  be  desirous  of  “ knocking  the 
conceit”  out  of  your  children,  only  do  not 
foster  and  develop  conceit  of  personal 
appearance,  which  makes  boys  puppies  and 
bir  s chits,  or  conceit  of  parentage  or 
genealogy,  which  makes  both  boys  and  <nrls 
insufferable  snobs.  There  is  a proper, 
^enera'  conceit  in  most  youngsters 


which  is  a help  to  their  advancement  later 


As  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
lid,  it  is  like  the  natural 

F 
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unguent  of  the  sea  fowl's  plumage  which 
enables  these  birds  to  shed  the  rain  that 
falls  on  their  backs  and  the  waves  in  which 
they  dip.  When  all  the  conceit  is  taken 
out  of  one,  his  feathers  soon  get  soaked 
through,  and  he  will  fly  no  more. 

Boys. 

Boys,  as  a rule,  are  more  unruly  and 
harder  to  manage  than  girls.  They  require 
more  and  severer  exercise,  and  perhaps  a 
more  stringent  discipline.  They  should  be 
the  especial  care  of  the  father-.  They  should 
be  taught  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy — 
that  fair  competition  is  manly,  healthy,  and 
fair — that  everything  mean  and  underhand 
in  business,  as  well  as  in  home  life,  is 
objectionable,  and  to  be  avoided  like  putrid 
fish — and  that  they  are  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  failure,  and  are  never  to  say 
die. 

Natural  history  is  an  excellent  pastime 
for  boys,  especially  for  those  that  are 
weakly  and  unable  to  successfully  engage 
in  the  rougher  games.  Before  being  sent 
to  boarding  school  they  should  be  cautioned 
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and  warned  against  certain  evil  practices 
Mat  are  frequently  rampant  in  such  institu- 
tions. But  boys,  if  possible,  should  have 
throughout  the  year  the  comforts  and 
refining  influences  of  home— in  other 
words,  they  -should  attend  school  during 
the  day  and  go  home  in  the  evening. 

and  fpS  fT*,  an  age  °f  sPeciallsation 
nd  fearfully  keen  competition,  a youth's 

ucation  should  be  directed  at  the  a-e  of 

thirteen  or  fourteen  years  to  the  require- 

suitable0,  t Profession  or  “ade  deemed 
table  to  h,s  disposition  and  abilities,  and 

f indent  , PUrSe'  B"‘  P^aps  for  youth 

educattn  , mCanS  3 S00d  classical 
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classics/  ,S  ge"ing  "’e  better  °f  ‘he 

Don't  allow  boys  to  read  trashy  penny-a 

number  stories  of  Glorified  i;Y  1 
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erotic  thieves  therein  lies  crime. 

Girls. 

btt  M<|Uire  P'enty  of  ““‘door  exercise 

as  ioXlf/n/cS'e/f’1  Such 

cricket,  are  unsuitable  for 
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them.  They  are,  as  a rule,  more  precocious 
than  boys  of  the  same  age,  and  come  to 
maturity  more  rapidly.  Daughters  should 
be  the  especial  care  of  the  mother.  They 
should  be  taught  that  modesty  is  the 
greatest  adornment  of  their  sex.  But 
ignorance  is  not  modesty,  and,  therefore, 
they  should  be  instructed  in  the  functions  of 
their  bodies,  and  warned  against  errors  at  a 
proper  age. 

Many  professions  and  other  employments 
are  now  open  to  women,  and  a girl  nowa- 
days, except  she  is  certain  of  independent 
means,  should  be  taught  something  whereby, 
in  case  of  necessity,  she  can  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  Wife  is  generally  the 
ultimate  vocation  of  a girl,  and,  therefore, 
above  all  things,  she  should  be  taught,  be 
she  rich  or  poor,  household  management 
and  cookery. 

Keep  frivolous,  romantic,  ill-written 
novels,  and  trashy  penny  periodicals  out  of 
the  way  of  girls.  They  are  excitants  to 
hysteria. 

Do  not  allow  your  little  daughters  to  have 
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as  a companion  a child  that  suffers  from  St. 
Vitus’s  dance,  nor  your  more  grown 
daughters  to  associate  very  closely  with 
girls  who  suffer  from  frequent  attacks  of 
‘ hysterics.  The  nervous  systems  of 
young  girls  are  automatically  imitative,  and 
quickly  adopt  faulty  action. 

Mischievous  Children  and  Feebly- 
gifted  and  Dull  Children. 

Occasionally,  though  fortunately  rarely, 
children  are  met  with  who  seem  deficient 
or  utterly  wanting  in  moral  sense,  and 
subject  to  strange  impulses  to  do  mischief. 

1 hey  are  most  trying  to  their  parents  and 
teachers,  for  they  lie  without  hesitation,  and 
steal  anything  without  scruple  that  they 
may  desire,  and  senselessly  destroy  or  break 
valuable  articles,  or  perpetrate  acts  of 
wanton  cruelty  on  animals  or  other  children. 
These  unfortunates  require  the  most  care- 
ful treatment,  and,  as  a rule,  corporal 
punishment  seems  only  to  harden  them. 
In  fact,  they  are  born  mentally  deformed, 
as  some  children  are  born  physically  de- 
ormed.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  most 
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undesirable  companions  for  other  children. 
Persevering  and  kindly  attempts  are  to  be 
made  to  implant  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  in  their  brains. 

Out  of  50,000  school  children  examined 
recently  101  were  found  to  be  “ feebly  gifted 
mentally,”  not  idiots  or  fools,  but  very 
feeble  - minded.  Besides  these  extreme 
cases,  a large  number  of  children  were  found 
dull  and  hard  to  teach — in  other  words,  they 
had  slow  moving,  lethargic  brains.  In 
both  these  latter  classes  the  education 
of  the  senses  should  precede  the  education 
of  the  mind.  Their  lessons  at  first  should 
be  in  vision,  touch,  and  hearing.  They 
should  be  taught  to  recognise  things  by 
sight,  and  describe  their  appearance,  etc. 
They  should  be  made  to  use  their  hands  in 
manufacturing  little  toys,  mats,  etc.  ; and 
they  should  be  exercised  in  the  singing 
drill.  By  the  adoption  of  these  exercises 
their  brains  are,  as  it  were,  modelled, 
moulded, and  polished  from  without  through 
the  finger-ends,  the  eyes,  and  the  ears. 

The  Kindergarten  system  is  excellent  for 
all  young  children,  but  especially  for  those 
that  are  mentally  dull. 
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Dull  children  often  turn  out  brilliant  men 
and  women. 

XXI. — Infant  Ailments  and  Diseases 
of  Childhood. 

Sick  Nursing. — Babies,  when  sick,  are 
much  more  easily  treated  and  generally 
managed  in  ordinary  cots  than  in  cradles. 
They  ought  to  be  clothed  in  long-sleeved 
loose  bedgowns,  of  fine  flannel,  with  a 
running  string  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent 
exposure  of  the  legs  and  body.  If  the 
illness  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  an 
air  or  water  cushion  should  be  used  as  a 
bed.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  make  a child, 
when  sick,  an  unwieldy  bundle  with  wraps. 
Squares  of  an  old  blanket,  which  have  been 
thoroughly  washed,  of  proper  size,  come  in 
very  useful  to  cover  the  bed,  to  absorb  wet 
and  prevent  chills.  Needless  to  say,  the  bed 
and  bedclothing  should  be  kept  as  sweet 
and  dry  as  possible,  and  the  child  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible. 

In  infectious  diseases,  the  patient  or 
patients  should  be  isolated  in  an  upper 
room.  The  room  itself  should  be  furnished 
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as  simply  as  possible,  and  no  curtains  used 
except  where  absolutely  necessary  (the 
exception  being  in  some  cases  of  lung  and 
throat  troubles,  where  the  cot  is  surrounded 
by  a little  camp).  The  other  members  of 
the  household  should  have  no  communi- 
cation with  the  sick,  and  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  nurse.  A fire  should  be 
kept  burning  in  the  room  for  ventilation 
and  disinfection  and  cooking.  A curtain 
kept  wet  with  disinfectant  solution  should 
be  hung  up  to  cover  the  doorway  outside 
to  prevent  diffusion  of  infection.  All  clothing 
that  is  taken  off  the  bed  and  the  child  should 
be  immediately  placed  in  a tub  of  disinfect- 
ing solution,"'  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease  amongst  other  people.  Plates, 
cups  and  saucers,  etc.,  should  be  similarly 
treated  before  being  sent  down  to  the 
kitchen.  The  slops,  including  the  patient’s 
motions  should  have  some  disinfectant 
added,  and  well  mixed  up  with  them  before 
being  discharged  into  the  sewers — common 
carbolic  acid,  or  Condy’s  or  Jeyes’  fluid, 
or  Sanitas,  or  a concentrated  solution 


* For  disinfecting  solutions  see  page  119. 
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of  green  copperas,*  will  do.  After  the 
patient  has  recovered,  the  room  should 
be  disinfected. 

Food  should  be  given  regularly  and  fre- 
quently. Milk,  meat  juice,  eggs,  and  broths 
are  the  staple  foods  of  the  sick,  young  and 
old.  For  the  use  of  those  suffering  from 
some  acute  disease,  the  food  should  be 
peptonised  according  to  the  doctor’s  advice. 
For  method  of  peptonising  foods,  it  is 
generally  safe  to  follow  the  directions  given 
by  the  best  makers  of  peptonising  powders, 
but  great  care  must  always  be  exercised. 

Baths  are  frequently  used  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Those  given  to  children  are  as 
follow  : 

Hot  bath,  1020  F.  to  1080  F.  for  three  to  eight 
mins. 

Warm  bath,  98°  F.  to  ioo°  F.  for  five  to  ten  mins 
Tepid  bath,  85°  F.  to  g5°  F.  for  five  to  fifteen 
mins. 

Cold  bath,  550  F.  to  750  F.  for  one  quarter  to  three 
mins  or  longer. 

i he  hot  bath  is  a powerful  sedative,  and 
eases  cramp,  spasms,  and  pain.  It  relieves 

* Pour  large  tablespoonfuls  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water. 
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congestion  of  the  internal  organs  by  causing 
a determination  of  the  blood  to  the  surface. 
A teaspoonful  or  two  of  mustard  added  to 
the  water  increases  the  latter  effect. 

The  warm  bath  has  much  the  same  effects 
as  the  hot  bath,  but  is  not  so  powerful. 

A tepid  bath  is  generally  used  for  cleansing 
purposes.  A couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  bay 
salt  or  sea  salt  added  to  the  water  makes  it 
a tonic  and  bracing  application. 

The  cold  bath  is  sometimes  used  to  lower 
high-fever  temperature.  A momentary  use 
of  it  with  strong  and  healthy  children  may 
act  as  a powerful  tonic,  but  a continued 
application  is  a powerful  depressant.  It 
should  not  be  used  except  by  a doctor’s 
order.  In  all  cases  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  to  be  gauged  by  a thermometer, 
which  can  be  purchased  for  a shilling  or 
less. 

A healthy  grown  - up  person’s  pulse 
usually  beats  72  times  a minute,  a child’s 
under  a week  old  about  120,  a child’s  of 
two  years  about  no,  of  five  years  about 
100,  of  eight  years  90.  In  sickness  these 
rates  may  be  much  increased  or  lowered. 
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The  healthy  body  temperature  of  human 
beings  is  about  98^°  F. 

How  to  make  poultices  and  apply  them, 
and  fomentations,  etc.,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  book  (page  116). 

In  their  own  proper  spheres  it  has  been 
truly  said  the  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet, 
Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman. 

A word  of  warning  about  soups,  broths, 
and  meat  extracts.  Soups,  broths,  and 
meat  extracts  are  popularly  supposed  to 
contain  a deal  of  nourishment.  They  do 
not.  They  are  really  powerful  stimulants, 
and  are  to  be  used  as  such.  They  will 
revive  and  stimulate  lagging  energy  in  case 
of  need,  but  they  do  not  contain  the  fuel 
which  keeps  up  the  fire  of  life  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  solely  used  in  sickness  or  in 
health.  They  are  meat  washings,  and  not 
dissolved  meat. 

The  temperature  of  the  human  body  is 
taken  by  a clinical  thermometer , a small 
thermometer  without  a frame,  graduated  on 
the  glass,  and  with  an  indestructible  index. 
The  thermometer  is  thus  set— the  index,  the 
small  column  of  mercury  which  does  not 
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descend  into  the  bulb,  is  gently  shaken 
down  to  just  below  the  health  temperature 
(98-4°  F.),  which  is  usually  marked  on  the 
glass  by  an  arrowhead  ; next  the  lower  part 
of  the  thermometer,  bulb  downwards,  of 
course,  is  placed  in  the  armpit,  taking  care 
that  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  clothing, 
and  it  is  held  tightly  in  position  by  pressing 
the  arm  against  the  side  for  three  minutes. 
The  heat  of  the  body  raises  the  mercury  out 
of  the  bulb  up  the  tube,  and  thus  sends  the 
index  up.  The  index  remains  fixed  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  from  the 
armpit,  until  reset  by  shaking,  and  thus  the 
temperature  can  be  carefully  noted.  Any 
rise  of  temperature  above  the  health  point 
means  fever,  anything  up  to  ioo°  F.  means 
slight  fever,  from  ioo°  to  103°  F.  means 
moderate  fever,  105°  and  over  means  very 
severe  fever  and  danger  to  life  from  exces- 
sive heat  alone.  Doctors  frequently  in  case 
of  acute  disease  want  their  little  patients’ 
temperatures  taken  at  stated  periods  during 
the  day. 

Convulsions  may  be  caused  by  brain 
disease,  or  teething,  or  be  the  beginning  of 
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a severe  attack  of  scarlatina,  measles,  or 
some  other  infectious  fever.  Worms  may 
cause  them  in  young  children.  Send  for 
the  doctor  at  once,  and  whilst  waiting  give 
a warm  bath. 

Constipation. — Very  young  artificially-fed 
infants  frequently  suffer  from  constipation. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  adding  four  or  five 
grains  of  phosphate  of  soda,  about  as 
much  as  will  lie  on  a threepennypiece,  a 
couple  of  times  a day  to  the  food.  Castor 
oil  is  an  excellent  and  safe  purgative  for 
children,  and  it  generally  acts  in  two  or 
three  hours.  A palatable  and  agreeable 
aperient  for  children  from  a year  upwards 
is  the  compound  liquorice  powder.  For 
youngsters  up- to  five  years,  five  to  twenty 
grains  may  be  given  according  to  the  age 
and  effect. 

Diarrhoea  is  generally  caused  by  some 
acridity  of  food,  and  frequently  a teaspoon- 
ful of  simple  chalk  mixture  will  cure  the 
affection.  If  the  child  is  fed  at  the  breast 
the  mother  must  overhaul  her  own  diet, 
and  take  only  that  which  is  bland  and 
nourishing.  Diarrhoea  may  also  be  caused 
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by  a chill,  or  the  result  of  catching  cold, 
and  follows  runnings  from  the  eyes  and  nose. 
Acute  febrile  diarrhoea,  to  which  infants  are 
liable  more  especially  in  autumn,  runs  a 
course  like  cholera,  and  is  fearfully  fatal  if 
neglected  or  improperly  treated.  Medical 
advice  should  always  be  promptly  taken, 
and  strict  attention  paid  to  diet. 

Indigestion  and  Colic. — If  an  infant’s  food 
be  unsuitable,  faultily  prepared,  or  allowed 
to  get  stale  before  using,  it  will  disagree, 
and  ultimately  cause  dyspepsia  or  indiges- 
tion, in  which  case  the  child  will  frequently 
vomit  curdy  matter,  have  frequent  attacks 
of  colic,  whine  continually,  and  suffer  from 
diarrhoea,  with  the  passage  of  greenish, 
frothy,  stinking  stools.  It  will  not  thrive, 
of  course.  1 he  treatment  is  to  change  the 
diet,  and  only  give  small  quantities  at  a 
time  at  first. 

The  carminative  mixture  given  amongst 
the  recipes  may  be  tried.  But  let  the  mother 
and  nurse  beware  of  having  recourse  to 
quack  remedies,  many  of  which  contain 
narcotics,  which,  though  they  may  give 
ease  at  first,  ultimately  leave  the  trouble 
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worse  than  ever.  Peptonised  food  may  be 
given  with  good  results. 

Infectious  Diseases .*■ — Patients  suffering 
from  these  diseases  ought  to  be  isolated 
as  described  in  the  remarks  on  sick 
nursing,  and  after  they  have  recovered, 
or,  mayhap,  unfortunately  died,  the  sick 
room  should  be  disinfected  by  a method 
to  be  presently  described.  Chicken  Pox  is 
a mild  contagious  disorder,  characterised 
by  the  appearance  on  the  skin  of  suc- 
cessive crops  of  vesicles,  which  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  after  their  appearance 
form  scabs.  It  differs  from  smallpox  in 
the  absence  of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  the 
mildness  of  the  affection,  and  in  two  or 
three  crops  of  vesicles  following  one  another. 
Diphtheria  generally  affects  the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe  ; when  the  latter 
it  forms  the  deadly  form  of  infantile  croup. 
The  symptoms  come  on  gradually,  with 
great  prostration,  metallic  ringing  cough, 
etc.,  and  difficulty  in  breathing.  Complica- 
tions in  the  shape  of  inflammation  of  the 


* One  atlack  of 
necessarily,  confers 
the  same  disease. 


any  of  these  diseases  generally,  but  not 
immunity  irom  subsequent  attacks  of 
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kidneys,  and  dropsy,  and  paralysis,  fre- 
quently come  on.  The  patients  require 
most  careful  supporting  diet  and  medical 
treatment.  The  sick  room  should  be  kept 
warm,  free  from  draught,  and  the  air  sweet. 
German  Measles , also  called  Rotheln,  and 
epidemic  rose  rash,  is  generally  a very  mild 
affection,  and  resembles  very  mild  measles. 
It  differs  from  the  latter  in  the  dusky 
rash  appearing  on  the  first  and  second 
day,  and  in  it  not  being  arranged  in  half- 
moon fashion.  Measles  is  characterised 
by  fever,  running  and  congestion  of 
the  eyes  and  nose,  and  the  appearance 
of  a dusky  red  rash,  generally  arranged 
crescentically,  on  the  fourth  day.  1 he 
disease  is  virulently  infectious,  and  requires 
careful  treatment.  Attacks  vary,  some  being 
very  slight,  and  others  deadly.  Complica- 
tions may  occur  in  the  shape  of  bronchitis, 
diarrhoea,  gangrene,  etc.  Mumps  is  a 
contagious  fever,  characterised  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands,  which  manufacture 
saliva,  or  spittle.  The  glands,  which  are 
located  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  between 
the  ear  and  jaw,  get  very  swollen  and 
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[ painful,  and  remain  so  from  five  to  nine 
days.  The  inflammation  may  attack  some 
other  organs.  The  patients  must  be  fed  on 
slops.  Scarlatina,  also  called  scarlet  fever, 
is  generally  characterised  by  sore  throat,  and 
the  appearance  of  a bright  red  rash  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  body  on  the  second 
day.  Attacks  vary  from  great  mildness  to 
great  fatality.  Common  and  very  serious 
complications  are  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  with  dropsy  and  convulsions,  and 
abscesses  in  the  neck.  The  patients  require 
most  careful  dieting  and  treatment.  Con- 
valescents are  specially  liable  to  catch 
cold.  The  rash  disappears  some  time 
between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  day,  and 
then  the  scarf  skin  begins  to  peel  off  in 
flakes.  Every  particle  of  this  shed  skin  is 
highly  infective,  so  a good  plan  is  to  keep 
the  body  at  this  stage  smeared  all  over 
with  eucalyptus  ointment.  It  may  be  made 
by  incorporating  one  part  of  eucalyptia 
with  nine  parts  of  lanoline,  and  three 
parts  paroleine.  Typhoid  Fever  is  charac- 
terised by  diarrhoea,  ulcers  of  the  in- 
testines, and  frequently  by  the  appearance 
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of  small  sparsely  diffused  rose  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  etc.  This  disease 
requires  most  careful  dieting,  even  when 
the  patient  is  convalescent.  The  stools 
only  are  infective,  so  there  is  not  the  same 
need  for  isolating  the  patient,  provided  the 
motions  are  disinfected,  together  with  the 
sheets  and  night-gowns.  Variola , or  small- 
pox, is  happily  now,  thanks  to  vaccination,  a 
rare  disease  amongst  children.  See  remarks 
under  the  head  of  vaccination.  Whooping 
Cough,  or  hooping  cough,  is  an  infectious 
disorder  of  long  duration,  characterised  by 
peculiar  paroxysms  of  coughing.  A deep 
breath  is  taken,  and  this  is  then  followed  by 
a series  of  short  coughs,  then  another  deep 
breath  with  a whoop  is  taken,  and  followed 
again  by  the  coughs.  The  greater  the 
number  of  whoops  and  coughings  the  more 
serious  the  attack.  Vomiting  is  very  com- 
mon during  the  attacks.  From  the  number 
of  cases  neglected,  the  mortality  from  the 
disease  is  very  high.  1 he  disorder  lasts 
from  three  to  ten  weeks.  Bronchitis  is  a 
common  complication.  Patients  may  suffer 
from  semi-starvation  on  account  of  the 
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severe  vomiting.  All  cases  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  house,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  and  bad  cases  to  bed.  Convulsions 
and  insensibility  may  result  from  the  severity 
of  the  cough  in  young  children.  Good  food 
and  frequent  feeding  are  necessities  in  the 
treatment. 


Laryngismus  Stridulus,  or  Spasmodic 
Croup.— A healthy  infant  goes  to  sleep  in 
perfect  health  and  awakes  up  “crowing” 
and  suffocating  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
1 he  affection  is  spasm  of  the  glottis  (head  of 
the  wind-pipe),  and  may  be  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  teething  or  worms,  or  by  the 
return  of  a little  food  from  the  stomach  up 
e gullet  and  down  the  wrong  way  into  the 
wmd-pipe.  Treatment:  Turn  the  child  on 
s side  so  that  it  can  vomit  easily  if  SO 
c isposec , and  apply  a sponge  wrung  out  of 

bath.Water  the  *»««,  or  give  “a  warm 


Milk  Crusts. — In  infants  00  ■ n 

weakly  ones  who  vomit  fmquently^crusts  of 

curd  are  llable  t0  form  in  the  ^ 

jaws  and  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and 
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decomposing  there  are  liable  to  taint  the 
breath  and  cause  indigestion.  They  should 
be  carefully  removed  by  washing  with  a rag 
and  warm  water. 

Rickets  is  an  affection  which  generally 
attacks  ill-fed  children.  All  the  bones  in 
the  body  get  tender,  painful,  and  soft,  so 
that  a child  affected  whines  and  ciies  when 
handled,  and  the  long  bones  of  the  legs  and 
thighs  get  bent,  twisted,  and  crooked.  The 
ribs  get  beaded  and  flattened.  The  great 
remedies  for  the  disease  are  sea  air,  plenty  of 
good  milk,  and  cod-liver  oil  (in  the  form  of 
the  Kepler  solution  of  cod-liver  oil  in  malt 
extract.  Children  take  this  readily  and 
digest  it  easily).  The  legs  may  require  to 
be  straightened  by  the  surgeon. 

Thrush  or  Aptlia. — This  is  a very  com- 
mon affection  among  bottle-fed  children 
when  uncooked  milk  is  used.  Small  roundish 
white  or  grey  spots  form  on  the  tongue 
and  inside  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  some- 
times rapidly  extend  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  bowels.  They  are  very  tender,  and 
make  sucking  and  swallowing  painful. 
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They  cause  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes 
vomiting.  The  treatment  consists  of  keep- 
ing the  bowels  regular,  using  carefully- 
prepared  cooked  food,  washing  the  mouth 
out  frequently  with  a clean  rag  and  warm 
water,  and  applying  glycerine  of  borax  to 
the  spots  with  a camel-hair  brush. 

Worms. — The  worms  that  most  affect 
children  are  long  round  ones  which  make 
their  homes  in  the  small  intestines,  and  little 
whitish  thread  worms  which  live  in  the  very 
lowest  part  of  the  bowel.  Worms  cause 
irritation  of  the  anus  and  nose,  capricious 
appetite,  and  nervous  irritation.  The  long 
round  ones  may  frequently  be  dislodged 
by  giving  a santonina  lozenge  fasting  in 
the  morning,  followed  in  an  hour  or  so  by 
a dose  of  castor  oil  with  two  or  three  drops 
of  turpentine  added  to  it.  There  is  no  good 
to  be  obtained  by  giving  medicine  by  the 
mouth  for  the  small  thread  worms.  The 
injection  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  infusion  of 
quassia,  with  about  five  or  six  drops  of 
turpentine,  very  carefully  up  the  anus,  will 
frequently  effect  a cure. 
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XXII. — How  to  Disinfect  a Room  and 

Furniture  after  Infectious  Disease. 

All  bedclothes,  curtains,  carpets,  etc.,  are 
to  be  placed  in  disinfecting  solution  for 
forty-eight  hours,  then  rinsed  in  plain  water, 
and  dried  in  the  open  air.  Bedding  must 
be  either  burnt  or  sent  to  a steam  disinfector 
for  treatment.  Next,  all  the  furniture  is 
collected  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  all  the 
windows  closed,  and  the  chimney  blocked 
with  a small  truss  of  straw.  A couple  of 
shovelfuls  of  live  coals  are  then  placed  in  a 
pan,  and  the  pan  stood  on  an  old  tray  with 
a little  water  in  it,  and  the  whole  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Half  a pound  of 
sulphur  is  then  sprinkled  over  the  coals  to 
burn,  and  the  room  locked  up  for  twenty-four 
hours  ; after  which  the  windows  are  opened 
and  kept  open  for  twenty-four  hours.  Next, 
the  furniture,  walls,  and  floor  are  to  be 
swabbed  over  two  or  three  times  with  car- 
bolic disinfecting  solution  (for  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  see  recipe  on  page  120). 
The  ceiling  and  walls,  if  so  treated  before, 
are  to  be  whitewashed.  If  the  walls  are 
papered  the  old  paper  is  to  be  stripped  oft 
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and  new  paper  put  on.  If  the  walls  arc 
painted,  washing  once  with  perchloride 
solution  (see  page  119)  and  two  or  three 
times  with  carbolic  disinfecting  solution 
afterwards  will  suffice. 


XXIII. — What  to  do  in  Cases  of 
Poisoning. 

All  liniments  and  other  poisons  ought  to 
be  kept  stowed  away  under  lock  and  key 
out  of  the  reach  of  children.  Should  a 
child  unfortunately  take  poison,  send  for 
the  doctor  at  once,  and  whilst  waiting  carry 
out  the  following  instructions  as  to  the 
administration  of  antidotes  : 


P'or 

Laudanum. 

Morphia. 

Opium. 


, Give  an  emetic  of  mustard, 
one  tablespoonful  oi  mus- 
tard mixed  with  a pint  ol 
tepid  water.  Afterwards  give 
a little  strong  coflee,  and  keep 
1 the  patient  moving  about. 


Alcohol,  spirits,  methylated 
spirits,  etc. 

Liniments  not  smelling  ol  am- 
monia. 

Chloral  and  chloroform. 

Cocaine. 

Deadly  nightshade  (Bella- 
donna). 

Monkshood  (Aconite). 

Foxglove  (Digitalis). 

Cuckoopoint  i Lords  and  ladies 
— Arum  maculatum). 

Laburnum  seeds. 

Tobacco. 


Give  an  emetic  of  mustard 
and  warm  water,  and  after 
, it  has  acted  give  a few  drops 
1 of  sal  volatile  in  water.  Keep 
the  patient  lying  down,  but 
awake. 
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Blue  stone,  blue  vitriol,  or  blue 
copperas. 

Saltpetre  or  nitre. 

1 nsect  powder. 

Sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead). 

Rea  precipitate. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  or  white 
copperas. 

Arsenic. 

White  precipitate. 

Tartar  emetic. 

Green  copperas,  or  sulphate 
of  iron. 


Give  milk  mixed  with  flour, 
raw  white  of  egg,  and  warm 
water  to  promote  vomiting. 
Afterwards  give  sweet  oil  or 
salad  oil. 


Aqua  fortis  or  nitric  acid. 

Oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Spirits  of  salt  or  muriatic  or 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Oxalic  acid. 

Butyr  of  antimony.  I 

Soda,  soda  leys.  r 

Potash,  pearlash,  and  potash 
leys.  i. 

Ammonia  and  liniments  smell- 
ing strongly  of  ammonia. 


Make  the  patient  drink 
plentifully  of  soap  - suds, 
made  with  tepid  water  and 
common  yellow  soap. 


Give  weak  vinegar  and 
water.  Afterwards  linseed 
oil  or  salad  oil,  etc. 


Lunar  caustic 
silver. 


or  nitrate  of 


I Give  a tablespoonfnl  of 
- common  salt  dissolved  in  a 
| pint  of  tepid  water. 


f Give  flour  and  water  and 

Carbolic  acid.  J sweet  oiI  at  once,  and  after- 

wards  tepid  water  to  pro- 
l mote  vomiting. 
f Give  an  emetic  of  mustard 
Strychnine  and  Nux  vomica.  -j  and  water  or  salt  and  water 

' at  once. 

I Keep  pouring  cold  water 
on  the  head  and  send  at  once 
Cyanide  of  potash,  prussic  ! to  the  nearest  chemist  for 
acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  - some  recently  prepared  wet 
etc.  protoxide  of  iron,  and  give  a 

teaspoonful  of  it  in  waterthe 
moment  it  has  arrived. 


Phosphorus  paste. 


! Give  half  a teaspoonful  of 
J spirits  of  turpentine  in  milk, 
j and  afterwards  an  emetic  of 
l salt  and  warm  water. 
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XXIV.  - Compulsory  Registration  of 

Births,  Vaccinations,  and  Deaths. 

Births. 

Parents  must  effect  the  registration  of  the 
birth  of  a child  within  forty-two  days  of  the 
occurrence  under  a penalty'  in  default.  The 
registrar  is  empowered  to  compel  their 
attendance  at  his  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
such  registration.  The  period  during  which 
births  may'  be  lawfully  registered  (subject 
to  payment  of  fees  after  three  months)  is 
one  year. 

Vaccination. 

A child  must  be  vaccinated  within  three 
months  of  birth,  and  if  the  operation  be  not 
done  by  the  public  vaccinator,  a certificate 
signed  by'  the  doctor  who  performed  the 
operation  must  he  forwarded  to  the  registrar. 
Vaccination  may  be  postponed  till  after  three 
months  on  accountof  sickness,  etc.,  a certifi- 
cate of  illness  signed  by  the  doctor  in 
attendance  being  forwarded. 
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Death. 

In  case  of  death  the  nearest  relatives 
present  at  the  death  or  in  attendance  must 
notify  the  registrar  within  five  days  of  the 
occurrence  unless  notice  he  sent  to  him  by 
a medical  certificate.  After  fourteen  days 
any  informant  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
registrar  at  his  office  under  a penalty  for 
default. 


Weight.  ||  Stature.  Notes  and  General  Remarks. 
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XXVI. — Recipes  for  Nursery  and 
Sick  Room. 

- Foods. 

1.  Oatmeal  Water. — Mix  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  oatmeal  with  a pint  of  water,  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  strain  through  fine 
muslin. 

2.  Barley  Water . — Half  an  ounce  of  pearl 
barley  and  water  one  pint ; boil  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  strain.  Or  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  Robinson's  patent  barley  with  a pint  of 
water,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes  and 
strain. 

3.  Beef  Tea  and  Veal  Tea. — Place  in  a 
clean  saucepan  half  a pound  of  lean  minced 
beef  or  veal,  one  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  and 
half  a pint  of  water.  Allow  them  to 
simmer  on  a slow  fire  for  two  hours,  and 
season  lightly  with  salt  after  straining. 

4.  Raw  Meat  Juice. — Mince  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  very  fresh  steak  freed  from  fat, 
place  it  in  a glass  or  earthen  vessel,  and  add 
sufficient  water  just  to  cover  it,  and  also 
two  drops  of  strong  muriatic  acid  ; let  the 
vessel  stand  in  a cool,  clean  place  for  four 

H 
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hours,  then  strain  through  muslin,  and  the 
juice  is  ready  for  use.  It  must  be  used 
fresh  and  kept  in  a cool  place.  Chicken 
flesh  freed  from  skin  may  be  used  instead 
of  beef.  Dose,  half  to  two  teaspoonfuls  for 
children  up  to  three  years  old,  etc.  (very 
nutritive). 

5.  Peptonoid  Decf. — Carnrick’s  peptonoid 
beef  powder,  half  to  two  teaspoonfuls  mixed 
with  quarter  of  a pint  of  hot  water.  Dose, 
half  to  one  ounce  every  three  hours.  The 
powder  is  sold  in  4/6  tins,  and  its 
solution  is  not  a soup  or  broth,  but  liquid, 
partly  digested  beef.  See  the  remarks  on 
soups  and  broth  made  under  the  heading 
of  sick  nursing. 

6.  Biedest's  Cream  Mixture  for  Infants. — 
Cream,  four  ounces  ; warm  water,  one  and 
a half  ounces  ; sugar  of  milk,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls ; cows’  milk,  two  ounces.  All  well 
mixed  together. 

7.  Liebig's  Soup. — Mix  together  half  an 
ounce  of  wheat  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  malt 
flour,  seven  and  a half  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  one  ounce  of  water,  and 
five  ounces  of  milk,  and  heat  the  mixture 
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till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  stir  for  five  minutes,  boil 
and  strain  through  muslin.  This  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  food  for  delicate  and 
scrofulous  children. 

8.  Velvet  Cream. — One  ounce  of  isin- 
glass, a small  wineglassful  of  light  sherry, 
the  juice  of  a large  lemon,  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor  sugar,  one  pint  of 
cream.  Place  the  isinglass  in  a stewpan 
with  a small  cupful  of  water,  the  sherry,  and 
the  lemon-juice,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till 
the  isinglass  is  dissolved.  Strain,  and 

before  it  is  quite  cold  add  the  cream  ; mix 
thoroughly,  and  pour  into  a mould. 

g.  Nutritive  Chicken  Jelly.  — Strong 
chicken  broth,  made  from  a young  bird,  one 
pint  ; when  nearly  cold,  stir  into  it  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
To  be  used  cold. 

. I0-  Egg  N ogg . — Yolk  (yellow)  of  one 
egg,  raw,  one  wineglassful  of  good  port,  one 
wineglassful  of  warm  water,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  white  sugar,  all  well  whipped  together. 
Half  to  four  teaspoonfuls,  according  to  age, 
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every  three  or  four  hours.  On  no  account 
should  alcoholic  stimulants  be  given  to 
infants,  except  by  direction  of  a doctor. 

11.  Brandy  and  Egg  Mixture. — Yolk  of 
one  raw  egg,  half-ounce  of  brandy,  four 
ounces  warm  water,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
white  sugar,  all  well  whipped  together. 
To  be  given  according  to  the  same  directions 
as  Egg  Nogg. 

Applications. 

12.  Linseed-meal  Poultice.  — Warm  a 
basin,  pour  boiling  water  in  it,  sprinkle  in 
the  meal,  stirring  vigorously  till  it  becomes 
the  consistence  of  thick  porridge  ; spread 
on  tow  or  old  linen,  and  turn  in  the  edges 
all  round.  Before  applying,  put  it  against 
your  cheek  to  feel  that  it  is  not  too 
hot,  apply  it  to  the  part  affected,  and 
secure  it  in  position  by  a broad  flannel 
roller  and  safety  pins.  The  poultice 
should  not  be  made  too  thick  and  heavy, 
and  should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four 
hours.  When  removed  for  good,  the  part 
should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  a thin 
layer  of  cotton  wool  applied  in  its  place. 
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13.  Mustard  Poultice  is  made  as  the 
iinseed  poultice,  but  one  part  of  mustard  is 
added  to  ever}'  four  of  meal. 

14.  Hot  Fomentations.  — Flannel  or 
spongio-piline,  the  size  required,  is  wrung 
nearly  dry  out  of  hot  water  between  the 
iolds  of  a coarse  towel  and  applied.  Place 
the  coarse  towel  over  a basin,  place  the 
flannel  or  spongio-piline  in  its  centre,  pour 
the  hot  water  over  it,  and  immediately  start 
wringing  the  flannel,  etc.,  by  twisting  the 
towel  from  opposite  ends.  Apply  as  hot  as 
can  be  comfortably  borne. 

15.  Turpentine  Fomentations. — After  the 
flannel  or  spongio-piline  has  been  wrung  as 
described  in  14,  sprinkle  a few  drops  of 
turpentine  over  its  surface  and  apply. 

16.  Healing  Ointment.—  Oxide  of  zinc 
sixty  grains,  lanoline  two  ounces,  gly- 
cerine of  borax  one  dram — mixed.  For 
excoriations,  sores,  and  some  skin  rashes  ; 
and  spread  on  lint  for  scalds  and  burns  ; 
also  for  insect  bites.  Hazeline  cream  will 
be  found  useful  also. 
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17.  Zinc  Eye  Wash. — Sulphate  of  zinc 
one  grain,  rose  water  one  ounce — mix.  (For 
tender  eyes.) 

18.  Boracic Dusting Poior/er. --Thoroughly 
dried  very  finely  powdered  maize,  very 
lightly  scented  with  attar  of  roses,  one 
hundred  parts,  boracic  acid  in  very  fine 
powder  five  parts — thoroughly  mixed. 

19.  Application  to  remove  Warts  and 
Hard  Corns. — Salicylic  acid  twenty  grains, 
collodion  two  drams  — mixed.  To  be 
applied  to  the  growths  with  a fine  camel- 
hair  pencil  or  a stick  match.  It  must  be 
kept  away  from  flame,  as  the  collodion  is 
inflammable. 

Mixtures. 

20.  Alkaline  Mixture. — Bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  acetate  of  potass  of  each  twenty 
grains,  water  four  ounces — mixed.  Half  to 
two  teaspoonfuls  according  to  age,  three  or 
four  times  daily.  (In  slight  skin  affections 
and  rashes  accompanied  by  inflammation 
and  irritation.) 

21.  Carminative  Mixture  for  Infants. — 
Solution  of  magnesia  three  drams,  glycerine 
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one  dram,  oil  of  aniseed  three  drops,  pepper- 
mint water  one  and  a half  ounces — mixed. 
Half  to  two  teaspoonfuls  according  to  age. 
To  very  young  children  the  medicine  ought 
to  be  given  mixed  with  warm  milk,  to  pre- 
vent the  peppermint  making  the  child  gasp 
for  breath. 

22.  Cough  Mixture. — Chloride  of  am- 
monium ten  grains,  syrup  of  Tolu  three 
drams,  mucilage  two  drams,  water  one  and 
a half  ounces — mixed.  For  infants  up  to 
three  years  old.  Dose,  half  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls according  to  age. 

Disinfectants. 

23.  Disinfectant  Solutions. — All  these 
solutions  are  of  necessity  poisonous,  and 
care  should  be  exercised  in  their  use. 

Perchloride  Solution  (i  in  2,000). — 
Corrosive  sublimate  (powdered)  two  ounces, 
sal  ammoniac  (powdered)  two  ounces, 
water  two  hundred  pints  ; a little  washing 
blue  and  a little  oil  of  eucalyptus  are 
to  be  added  to  give  the  solution  a colour 
and  smell.  The  solution  should  be  made 
in  a wooden  vessel.  The  disinfecting 
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solution  recommended  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  be  rapidly  prepared  by 
dissolving  two  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
and  Co.’s  L.G.B.  soloids  in  a quart  of 
water.  They . are  cheap. 

Carbolic  Solution. — Carbolic  acid  half  a 
pint,  warm  water  forty  pints — mix. 
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125,  New  North  Road, 


^ ADVERTISEMENTS. 

I IF  YOU  ARE  USING 

“OSWEGO** 

; — — — — — — ■ — — = — — — — — — — 

i Spared 

j YOU  KNOW  HOW  GOOD  IT  IS. 

IF  NOT,  TRY  IT! 

; It  is  the  original  of  all  Corn  Flours 
COES  FARTHEST, 

j And  gives  greatest  satisfaction. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MIIDOCQ  A^*D  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN 

NUnOtO  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS. 


WOOLLEY’S 


FOR  THE 

TOILET  AND  NURSERY, 

ROUGHNESS  AND  IRRITATION  OF  THE  SKIN, 

SUNBURN, 

And  for  preventing  the  Stings  of  Gnats  and  Flies,  etc. 

" Fragrant,  soothing,  cleanly.'’— The  Queen. 

"An  Improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  violet  powders." 

—British  Medical  Journal. 

A LADY  writes:  "It  is  the  softest  and  most  delicate  powder 

I have  ever  used." 

THE  NURSES’  JOURNAL  reports:  " We  have  tried  it  ex- 
tensively, and  found  it  most  useful." 

THE  MEDICAL  ANNUAL  says  : "The  best  form  of  dusting 

powder  for  nursery  and  toilet  use  which  has  come  under 
our  notice.” 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

White,  Pink,  or  Cream.  Packets,  6d. ; Boxes,  1/-,  1,9  and  3 - 

PROPRIETORS  : 

JAMES  WOOLLEY,  SONS  & CO.,  Limited, 

MANCHESTER. 


because  it  does  not  irri-  ] 
tate  their  delicate,  sen- 
sitive skin,  nor 
their  little  eyes  smart. 


